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Thesi pages were the last erer written bj the 
braTo and true-hearted lailiMr of whoee life tliej are 
a aiinple record. 

A few months before hia death, lome of hia 
frienda made the fortonate aoggostion that he 
ahoold pot on paper a detailed acoonnt of hia sport- 
ing adventarea, and thia idea gradually developed 
itself until the work took the present form of an 
autobiography, written roughly, it ia true, and put 
together without much method, part of it being 
dictated at the Ririera during the last dAys of the 
anthor'a fatal illness. Such as it is, howerer, we are 
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«1 PREFACE 

oonTinced that the many doToted friends of Hobort 
Paaha who now lament hia death will be glad to 
recall in these * Sketches' the adTontorea and sports 

t 

which some of them shared with himy and the genial ^ 

disposition and manly qnalities which endeared him 
tothemalL 
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CHAPTER L 

A ROUGQ START IN Un. 

To ATTEMPT to wiito and pabliah sketchot of my 
aomowhat erentTul career ia an act that, I fear, an* 
taiU the risk of making enemies of tome with whom 
I have come in contact. But I hare arrived at that 
time of life when, while respecting, aa I do, pnblio 
opinion, I have hardened somewhat into indifference 
of censure. I will, however, endeavour to write aa 
far as lies in my power (while recording facts) * in 
charity with all men/ This can be done in most 
part by omitting the names of ships in which and 
officers under whom I have served. 

I was bom, as the novelists say, of respectable 

parents, at WaIton-on*tho-Wold, in Leicestershire! 

. oo April 1, 1822. I will pass^ovor my early youth. 
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which WQ8| as might be expectedi from the time of 
inylnrUi until I was ten years of age, without any 
event that could prore interesting to those who are 
kind enough to peruse these pages. 

At the age of ton I was sent to a well-known 
school at Cheanii in Surrey, the master of which. 
Dr. MayO| has turned out some very distinguished 
pupils, of whom I was not fated to be one ; for, after 
e year or so of futile attempt on my port to learn 
flomething, and giro promise that I mig^t aspire to 
the woolsack or the premiership, I was pronounced 
hopeless; and having declared myself anxious to 
emulate the deeds of Nelson, and other celebrated 
sailors, it was decided that I should enter the 
navy, and steps were token to send me at once 
to sea. 

A young cousin of mine who had been advanced 
to the rank of captain, more through the influenco 
of his high connections than from any merit of his 
own, condescended to give me a nomination in a 
ship which he had just commissioned, and thus I 
was launched like a young bear, * having all his L 

sorrows to come,' into Her Majesty's navy as a naval 
cadet. I shall never forget the pride with which I 
donned my first uniform, little thinking what I 
should have to go through. My only consolation 
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while reooanting facts that will make many parenti 
shadder at the thought of what their children (for 
they Mne little more when they join the aenrioe) 
were liable to safferi ia, that things are now totally 
altered, and that under the present hSgime erery 
officer, whatever his rank, is treated like a gentle- 
man, or ho, or his friouds, can know <tho reason 
why/ 

I am writing of a period some fifteen or twenty 
years after Marryat had astonished the world by his 
thrilling descriptions of a naval officer*s life and its 
accompanying tronbles. At the time of which I write 
people flattered themselves that the sufferings which 
' Midshipman Easy * and * The Naval Officer * under- 
went while serving the Crown were tales of the past. 
I will show by what I am about veiy briefly to relate 
that such was very fiir from being the case. 

Everything being prepared, and good-bye being 
said to my friends, who seemed rathor glad to be rid 
of me, I was allowed to travel from London on the 
box of a carriage which contained the great man who 
had given me the nomination (captains of men-of-war 
were very great men in those days), and after a long 
weary journey we arrived at the port where H Ji.S. 
— — — was lying ready for sea. On the same night 



of our arrival the sailing orers came firom the 
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Admiralty ; we were to go to sea the next day, onr 
deatiiiation being Soath America. 

Being a very insignificant individaal, I was put 
into a waterman*s boat with my chest and bed, and 
was sent on board. On reporting myself, I was told 
by the commanding officer not to bother him, but to 
go to my mess, where I shoald be taken care of. On 
descending a ladder to the lower deck, I looked about 
for the mess, or midshipmen's berth, as it was then 
called. In one comer of this deck was a dirty little 
hole about ten feet long and six feet wide, five feet 
high. It was lighted by two or three dips, otherwise 
tallow candles, of the commonest description — ^behold 
the mess ! 

In this were seated six or seven officers and 
gentlemen, some twenty-five to thirty years of age, 
called mates, meaning what are now called sub-lieu- 
tenants. They were drinking rum and water and 
eating mouldy biscuits; all were in their shirtsleeves, 
and really, considering the circumstances, seemed to be 
enjoying themselves exceedingly. 

On Iny appearance it was evident that I was 
looked upon as an interloper, for whom, small as I 
was, room must be found. I was received with a 
chorus of exdamations, such as, 'What the deuce 
does the little fellow want here?' ' Surely there are 
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enoogh of ns crammed into tliis beastly little liole ! * 
' Ob, I foppoee be is some protdg6 of tbe captaiii*a,* 
&o. &o. 

At last one, more kindly disposed tban tbe rest, 
addressed me : ' Sorry tbere is no more room in here, 
yoongster;* and calling a dirty*looking fellow, also 
in bis sbirtsleeves, said, * Steward, give tbis young 
gentleman some tea and bread and batter, and get 
bim a bammock to sleep in/ So I bad to be con- 
tented to sit on a cbcst oatside tbe midsbipmen's 
bertb, eat my tea and bread and batter, and torn 
into a bammock for tbe first time in my life, wbicb 
moans ' tnmed oat * — tbe osoal prooedare being to 
tumble out several tiroes before getting accastomed 
to tbis, to me, novel bedstead. However, once accus- 
tomed to tbe tbing, it is easy enoagb, and many 
indeed bave been tbe comfortable nigbts I bave slept 
in a bammock, sucb a sleep as many an occupant of 
a luxurious four-poster migbt envy. At early dawn a 
noise all around me disturbed my slumbers : tbis was 
caused by all bands— K>flBcor8 and men — being called 
up to receive tbe captain, wbo was coming along- 
side to assume bis command by reading bis official 
appointment. 

I sball never forget bis first words. He was a 
bsndsome young man, with fine features, darkened, 
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howeveTi hj a deep boowI. Aa he stepped over the 
idde He greeted na by Baying to the first lieutenant in 
a loud Toicei 'Put all my boat's crew in irons for 
neglect of daly/ It seems that one of them kept 
him waiting for a couple of minutes when he came 
down to embark. After giving this order our captain 
honoured the officers who received him with a haughty 
bow, read aloud his commission, and retired to his 
cabini having ordered the anchor to be weighed in 
two hours* 

Accordingly at eight o'clock we stood out to sea, 
the weather being fine and wind favourable. At 
eleven all hands were called to attend the punish- 
ment of the captain's boat's crew. I cannot de- 
scribe the horror with which I witnessed six fine 
sailor-like looking fellows torn by the frightful cat, 
for having kept this officer waiting a few minutes 
on the pier. Nor will I dwell on this illegal sicken- 
ing proceeding, as I do not write to create a sen- 
sation, and, thank goodness I such things cannot be 
done now. 

I had not much time for reflection, for my turn 
came next. I believe I cried or got into somebody's 
way, or did something to vex the tyrant; all I know 
is that I heard myself addressed as 'You young 
scoundrel/ and ordered to go to the 'mast-head.' 
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Go to Ihe mast-head indeed ! with a firesheniiig wind, 
under whose influence the ship was beginning to heel 
oveTi and an increasing sea that made her jump about 
like an acrobat. I had not got my sea legSy and this 
feat seemed an utter impossibility to mo. I looked 
with horror up aloft ; then came over me the remem* 
brance of Mari7at*s storj of tho lad who refused to 
go to the mast-head| and who was hoisted up by 
the signal halyards. While thinking of this, an- 
other * Well, sir, why don't you obey ordors ? * started 
me into the lower rigging, which I began with tho, 
greatest difficulty to climb, expecting at erexy step to 
go headlong overboard. 

A good-natured sailor, seeing the fix I was in, 
gave me a helping hand, and up I crawled as fiur as the 
maintop. This, I must explain to my non-nautical 
reader, is not the mast-head, but a comparatively 
comfortable half-way resting-place, from whence ono 
can look about feeling somewhat secure. 

On looking down to the deck my heart Ued to 
see the poor sailor who had helped me undergoing 
punishment for his kind act. I heard myself at 
the same time ordered ' to go higher,* and a little 
higher I did go. Then I stopped, frightened to 
death, and almost senseless ; terror, however, seemed 
to give me presence of mind to cling on, and there 
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I remained till some hotm aftenr ards : then I was 
called down. On reaching the deck I fainted| and 
knew no more till I awoke after aome time in my 
nammock* 

KoW| I ask anyone) even a martinet at heart, 
whether snch treatment of a boy, not thirteen years 
of age, putting his life into the greatest danger, 
taking this first step towards breaking his spirit, 
and in all probability making him, as most likely 
had been done to the poor men I had seen flogged ' 
that morning, into a hardened mutinous savage, was 
not disgraceful ? 

Moreover, it was as close akin to murder as it 
could be, for I don't know how it was I didn't fall 
overboard, and then nothing could have saved my 
life. However, as I didn't fall, I was not drowned, 
and the effect on me was curious enough. For all 
I had seen and suffered on that the opening day 
of my sea-life made me think for the first time— 
and I have never ceased thinking (half a century 
has passed since then) — how to oppose tyranny in 
every shape. Indeed, I have always done so to 
snch an extent as to have been frequently called 
by my superiors 'c^ troublesome character,' *a sea 
lawyer/ Ac 

Perhaps in this way I have been able to effect 
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Bometliingi however small, towards the entire change 
that has taken place in the treatment of those hold- 
ing subordinate positions in the naTj-* and that 
something has had its nse, for the tyrant's hand is 
by force stayed now, ' for once and for all/ 

With this little I am satisfied. 

Now let ns briefly look into the qaestion, * Why 
are men tyrants when they have it in Qiwr fowtr (o 
be$o?' 

Unfortanatelyi as a mloi it appears to come 
natural to them I What caused the Indian Mutiny ? 
Let Indian officers and those employed in the Indian 
civil service answer that question. 

However* I have only to do with naval officers. 
My experience tells me that a man clothed with 
brief but supreme authorityi such as the command of 
a man-of-war, in those days when for months and 
months he was away from all control of his superiors 
and out of reach of public censure, is more frequently 
apt to listen to the promptings of the devil, which 
more or less attack every man, especially when he is 
alone. 

Away from the softening influence of society 
and the wholesome fear of restraint, for a time at 
least the voice of his better angel is silenced. Per- 
haps also the necessarily solitaiy position of a 
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oommander of a man-of-wari his long, lonelj faonn, 
the utter change from the jovial life he led preTiooa 
to being afloat, to say nothing of his liver gettmg 
occasionally oat of order, may all tend to make him 
irritable and despotic 

I have seen a captain order his steward to be 
flogged, almost to death, because his pea-sonp was 
not hot. I have seen an officer from twenty to 
twenty-five years of age made to stand between two 
guns with a sentry over him for hours, because he 
had neglected to see and salute the tyrant who had^ 
• come on deck in the dark. And as a proof, though 
it seems scarcely credible, of what such men can do 
when unchecked by fear of consequences, I will cite 
the following: — 

On one occasion the captain of whom I have 
been writing inrited a fnend to breakfast with him, 
and there being, I suppose, a slight monotony in 
the conversation, he asked his guest whether he 
would like, by way of diversion, to see a man flogged. 
The amusement was accepted, and a man MiOM 
flogged. 

It was about the time I write of that the tyranny 
{practised on board her Majesty's ships was slowly 
but surely dawning upon the public, and a general 
outciy against injustice began« 
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This waa shown in % rtrj ngnificant manner 
by the following fact :— 

A post-captain of high rank and powerful con« 
nections dared, in contradiction to naval law, to flog 
a midahipman. This young officer^! fatheri happen- 
ing to be a somewhat influential man, made a stir 
about the afiair. The honourable captain was tried 
by court-martial and severely reprimanded. 

However, I will cut short these perhaps uninte- 
resting details, merely stating that for three years I 
suffered most shameful treatment. My last interview 
with my amiable cousin is worth relating. The ship 
was paid ofl*, and the captain, on going to the hotel 
at Portsmouth, sent for me and offered me a seat on 
his carriage to London. Full of disgust and horror 
at the very sight of him, I replied that I would 
rather * crawl home on my hands and knees than 
go in his carriage,' and so ended our acquaintance, 
ibr I never saw him again. 

It may be asked how, like many others, I tided 
over all the ill-usage and the many trials endured 
during three years. The fact is, I had becomeduring 
that period of ill-treatment so utterly hardened to it 
that I seemed to feel quite indifferent and didn't care 
a rap. But wasn't I glad to be free I 

I had learnt many a lesson of use to me in after 
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life, tke most important of all being to Byrnpatluse 
witH other people's miserieSi and to make allowance 
for the faolta and shortcomings of humanity. 

On the other hand, experience is a severe task- 
master! and it tanght me to be somewhat insub- 
ordinate in my notions. I fear I must confess that 
this spirit of insubordination has never left me. 

On mj arrival at home mj relations failed to 
see in me an ill-used lad (I was only sixteen), and 
seemed inclined to disbelieve my. yams; but this did' 
not alter the facts, nor can I ever forget what I went 
through during that ' reign of terror,' as it might 
well be called. 

People may wonder how was it in the days of 
Benbow and his contemporaries no complaints were 
made. To this I answer, first, that the men of 
those days, knowing the utter hopelessness of com- 
plaining, preferred to ' grin and bear ; ' secondly, that 
neither officers nor men were supposed to possess 
such a thing as feeling, when they had once put 
their foot on board a man-of-war. Then there were 
the almost interminable sea voyages under sail, dur- 
ing which unspeakable tynmnies could be practised, 
unheard of beyond the ship, ai^d unpumshed. It 
must be remembered that there were no telegraphs, 
no newspaper correspondents, no questioning public, 
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■0 that tho eril tide of hnmaa natard (ao odea 
ahown in the reiy young in thoir cniolty to animala) 
had ita awing, fearlesa of retribution. 

Let na leave thia painful anbjecti with th^ con- 
aoling thought that we ahall never aee the like 
again* 
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AjnxR enjoying a few weeks at homoi I was ap- 
I>omted to the Nayal Brigade on semce in Spain, 
acting with the English annyi who were there by 
way of assisting Qaeen Christina against Don Carlos. 

The army was a curious collection of regular 
troops and volunteer soldiers, the latter what would 
be called * Bashi-Bas&ouks.' The naval part of the 
expedition consisted of 1,200 Boyal Marines, and a 
brigade of sailors under the orders of Lord John 
Hay. The army (barring the regulars, who were 
few in numbers) was composed of about 15,000 of 
the greatest rabble I ever saw, commanded by Sir 
De Lacy Evans. 

For fear any objection or misapprehension be 
applied to the word * rabble,' I must at once state 
that these volunteers, though in appearance so motley 
and undisciplined, fought splendidly, and in that 
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respect did oil honour to their coantry and the caoae 
they were fighting for. 

Very soon after we had diaembarked I reoeired 
what is nanally called my ' baptism of fire/ that it to 
say, I witnessed 'the first shot fired in anger/ The 
Carlists were pressing hard on the Queen's force*, 
who were returning towards the sea; it was of 
the greatest importance to hold certain heights that 
defended San Sebastian and the important port of 
Passagis. 

The gallant marines (as usual to the front) wore 
protecting the hill on which Lord John was standing ; 
the fire was hot and furions« I candidly admit I was 
in mortal fear, and when a shell dropped right in 
the middle of us, and was, I thought, going to burst 
(as it did), I fell down on my &ce. Lord John, who 
was dose to me, and looking as cool as a cucumber, 
gare me a sovere kick, saying, ' Get up, you oowaxdly 
young rascal ; are you not ashamed of yourself?* 

I did get up and vhim ashamed of myselfl From 
that moment to this I havo novor been hard upon 
those who flinched at the first fire they were under. 
My pride helped me out of the difficulty, and I 
flinched no more. For an hour orso the battle raged 
furiously. 

By degrees all fear lofl me ; I felt only ezdtement 
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and angeri and when we (a lot I hod to do with 
it!) drove the enemy back in the ntmoet confosioni 
wasn't I proad I 

When all was over Lord John called me, and 
after apologising in the most courteoos manner for 
the kick| he gave me his hand (poor fellow I he had 
already lost one arm while fighting for his ooontiy)! 
and said: ' Don't be disconraged, youngster ; yon are 
by no means the first who has shown alarm on being 
for the first time nnder fire.' So I was happy. 

It is not my intention to give in detail the events 
that I witnessed daring that disastrous civil war in 
Spain ; suffice it that afler much hard fighting the 
Carlists were driven back into their mountains so much 
discouraged that they eventually renounced a hopeless 
cause ; and at all events for a long period order was 
restored in Spain. 

After serving under Lord John Hay for six or 
seven monthS| I was appointed to another ship, 
which was ordered to my old station, South America. 

The captain of my new ship was in every sense a 
gentlemaui and although a strict disciplinarian, was 
just and kind-hearted. From the captain downwards 
every officer was the same in thought and deed, so 
we were all as happy as sand-boys. It was then that 
I began to realise a fact of which before I had only 
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a notion — nomelji that discipline can be maintained 
without undue aererityi to say nothing of cruelty, and 
that aervice in the navy could be made a pleasure as 
well as a duty to one's country. 

After yisiting Rio de JaneirO| we were sent to the 
River Plate ; there we remained nearly a year, during 
which time several adventures which I will relate 
occurred, both concerning my duties and my amuse- 
ments. 

I must tell my readers that from earliest boyhood 
I had a passionate love for shooting ; and, through 
the kindness of my commanding officer while at 
Monte Video, I was allowed constantly to indulge in 
sport. 

On one occasion my captain, who was a keen 
sportsman, took me with him out shooting. We 
had a famous day's sport, filled our game bags with 
partridges, ducks, and snipe, and were returning 
home on horseback when a solitary horsemen, a nasty- 
looking follow, armed to the teeth, rode up to us. As 
I knew a little Spanish we began to talk about 
shooting, &c. &c. ; then he asked me to shoot a bird 
for him (the reason why he did this will be seen 
immediately). I didn't like the cut of his jib, so 
rather snubbed him. However, he continued to ride 
on with usi to within half a mile of where our boat 
t 
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was waiting to take ns on board. I must explain 
onr relatiye poBitions as we rode along. The captain 
was on my lefl^ I next to him, and the man was on 
my rights riding very near to me. AU of a sadden 
he exclaimed in SpaniBh, ' Now is the time or never/ ' 
threw his right leg over the pommel of his saddle, 
slipped on to the groondi drew his knife, dashed at 
me^ and after snatching my gun fipom my hand, 
stuck his knife (as he thought) into me. llien he 
mshed towards the captain, pulling the trigger of 
my gun, and pointing straight at the latter^s head ; 
the gun was not loaded, having only the old percussion 
caps on. (Now I saw why he wanted me to fire, so 
that he might know whether my gun was loaded; 
but the old caps evidently deceived him.) 

All this was the work of a very few seconds. Now 
what was my chief doing ? Seeing a row going on, 
he was dismounting; in fact, was half-way off his 
horse, only one foot in the stirrup, when the man 
made the rush at him. Finding me stuck to my 
saddle (for the ruffian's knife had gone through my 
ooat and pinned me), and the fellow snapping my 
gun, which was pointed at him, he as coolly as possible 
put his gun over his horse's shoulder and shot the 
would-be murderer dead on the spot. Then turning 
to me he said quite calmly, ' I call you to witness 
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that that man intended to mnrder me.' How diflbr- 
ently all would hare ended had my gnn been loaded I 
Theyillain woold have shot my chief| taken both 
gan8| and galloped off, learing me ignominionaly 
■tack to my saddle^ 

The audacity of this one man attacking ns two 
anned sportsmen showed the immense confidence 
these prairie people feel in themselves, especially in 
their superior horsemanship. However, the &II0W 
caught a Tartar on this occasion. 

* 

As for me, the knife had gone, as I said, through 
my loose shooting jacket just below the waist, through 
the upper part of my trousers, and so into the saddle, 
without even touching my skin« I have kept the 
knife in memory of my lucky escape. 

While laying at Monte Video there was on each 
side of us a French man-of-war, the officers of which 
were very amiably inclined, and many were the din- 
ners and parties exchanged between us. 

In those days the interchange of our respectiTe 
languages was very limited on both sides, so much so, 
that our frantic efforts to understand each other were 
a constant source of amusement. A French midship* 
man and myself, however, considered ourselves equal 
to the occasion, and professed linguists ; so on the 
principle that in the ' land of the blind the one* 
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«jed nsn if Idiq^/ we were the swella of the fes- 
tintias. 

I remember on one occasioni when the birthday 
of LoQiB Philippe was to be celebrated, my French 
midshipman friend came on board ofiSdally and Baid, 
* Sir, the first of the month is the feast of the King ; 
yon mnst fire the gnn/ ' All right,* said we. Accord* 
ingly, we loaded oar guns in the morning, pre- 
paratory to saluting at noon. It was raining heavily 
all the forenoon, so we had not removed what is 
called the tompions (to my unprofessional reader I 
may say that the tompion is a very large piece of 
wood made to fit into the muzzle, for the purpose of 
' preventing wet from penetrating). To this tompion 
is, or used to be, attached a large piece of wadding, 
what for I never rightly understood. 

Now it seems that those whose duty it was to 
attend to it had neglected to take these things out 
of the guns. 

On the first gun being fired from the French ship 
we began our salute. The French ships were close 
alongside of us, one on either side. The gunner who 
fires stands with the hand-glass to mark the time 
between each discharge. On this occasion he began 
his orders thus: 'Fire, port/ then suddenly recol- 
lecting that the tompions were not removed he added. 
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< TompioDi are in, sir/ No one moved. Thegnnner 
oonld not leave his work of marking timet Again he 
gave the ordeTi ' Fire, starboard,' repeating, * Tompions 
are in, sir,' and so on tiU half the broadside had been 
fired before the tompions had been taken ont. 1% 
is difficult to describe the consternation on board 
the French vessels, whose decks were crowded with 
strangers (French merchants, &c.), invited from the 
shore to do honour to their King's fete. These horrid 
tompions and their adjuncts went flying on to their 
decks, from whibh eveiy one scampered in confusion. 
It was lucky our guns did not burst. 

This was a most awkward dilemma for all of 
us. I was sent on board to apologise. The IVendi 
captain, with the courtesy of hii nation, took the mis- 
hap most good*humouredly, begging me to return the 
tompions to my captain, as they had no occasion 
for them. So no bad feeling was created, though 
shortly after this contretemps an aflair of so serious 
a nature took place, that a certain coldness crept in 
between ourselves and our d-devant friends. 

It seems that there had been of late several 
desertions from the French vessels lying at Monte 
Video, great inducements of very high wages being 
offered by the revolutionary party in Buenos Ayres 
for men to serve them. The French commandsr 
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tlierefore determined to searcli all yessels leaving 
Monte Video for other ports in the River Plate— 
a somewhat arUtraiy proceeding, and one certain 
to lead to misonderstanding sooner or later. 

On the occasion I refer to, a vessel which, though 
not nnder the English flag, had in some way or 
other obtained English protection, was leaving the 
port; so we sent an o£Scer and a party of armed 
men to prevent her being interfered with. I was 
of the party, which was commanded by our second 
lieutenant. Our doing this gave great offence to the 
French commander, who shortly after we had gone 
on board also sent a party of armed men, with posi- 
tive orders to search the vessel at all risks. On our 
part we were ordered not to allow the vessel to be 
searched or interfered with. The French officer, a 
fine young fellow, came on board with his men and re- 
peated his orders to Lieutenant C -. The vessel, 

I may mention, was a schooner of perhaps a couple 
of hundred tons, about 130 feet long. We had 
taken possession of the after-part of the deck, the 
French crew established themselves on the forepart. 

Never was there a more awkward position. The 
men on both sides loaded and cocked their muskets. 
The English and French officers stood dose to one 
another. The former said, ' Sir, you have no business 
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here, thiB yessel is under English protection. I gire 
joa fire minutes to leave or toke the consequences.* 
The other replied, ' Sir, I sm ordered to sesrch the 
vessel, and search her I wilL' They both seemed to, 
and I am snre did, mean business ; for myself^ I got 
close to my lieutenant and cocked a pistol, intending 
to shoot the French o£Soer at the least show of 
fighting. Nevertheless, I thonght it a shockingly 
cruel and inhuman thing to bc>gin a cold-bkx^ded 
fight under such circumstances. 

However, to obey orders is the du^ of every 
man. Lieutenant C looked at his watch ; two 

minutes to spare. The marines were ordered to 
prepare, and I thought at the end of the two minutes 
the deck of the little vessel would have beeo steeped 
in blood. Just then, in the distance, there appeared 
a boat pulling towards us at full speed; it seems 
that wiser counsels had prevailed between the 
captains of the two ships : the French were told to 
withdraw and leave the vessel in our hands. 

I was much amused at the cordial way in which 
the two lieutenants shook hands on receiving this 
order. There would indeed have been a fiBarful 
story to tell had it not arrived in time ; ibr I never 
saw determination written so strongly on men's 
ooontenanoes as on those of both parties, so noarij 
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fight. 

After tliiB incident cordial relations were nerer 
re-estaUiflhed between oorselres and onr French 
friends ; fortnnatelyi shortly afterwards we sailed for 
Baenos Ayres. 

Buenos Ayres, that paradise of pretty womeni 
good cheer, and all that is nice to the sailor who is 
always ready for a lark I We at once went in for 
enjoying ourselves to our heart's content ; we began, 
eveiy one of us, by falling deeply in lore before we 
had been there forty-eight hoars — ^I say CTery one, 
becanse such is a fact. 

My respectable captain, who had been for many 
years living as a confirmed bachelor with his only rela- 
tive, an old spinster sister, with whom he chammed, 
and I bjicj had hardly been known to speak to 
another woman, was suddenly perceived walking 
about the street with a large bouquet in his hand, 
his hair well oiled, his coat (generally so loose and 
comfortable-looldng) buttoned tight to show off his 
figure ; and then he took to sporting beautiful Idd 
gloves, and even to dancing. He could not be per- 
suaded to go on board at any cost, while he had never 
left his ship before, except for an occasional day's 
shooting. In short, he had fallen hopelessly in 
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lore with a buxom SpaniBh lady with lostroua ttjm 
as Uack aa her haifi the widow of a mnrdored 
goremor of the town. 

Oar first and seoond lieutenants followed snit; 
both were forionsly in love; and, aa I said, ererj 
one, even a married man, one of my messmateSi fell 
down and worshipped the lovely (and lovely they 
were, and no mistake) Spanish girls of Baenos AyreS| 
whose type of beauty is that which only the blue 
blood of Spain can boast of. Now, reader, don't be 
shocked, I fell in love myself, and my love affiur 
proved of a more serious nature, at least in its 
results, than that of the others, because, while the 
daughter (she was sixteen, and I seventeen) re- 
sponded to my afiection, her mother, a handsome 
woman of forty, chose to fall in love with me herseUl 

This was rather a disagreeable predicament, for 
I didn't, of course, return the mother^s afiSKtion a 
bit, while I was oertainly dreadfully spoony on the 
daughter. 

To make a long story short, the giri and I, Hka 
two fools as we were, decided to run away together, 
and run away we did. I should have been married 
if the mother hadn't run after us. She didn't object 
to our being married, but, in the meantame, she 
remained with us, and she managed to make the 
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oonntry lumie we had escaped to, with the inten- 
tion of settling down tliere, so nnbearabloi that, 
lucidly for me as regards my fntnre, I contriyed to 
get away, and went as fisuit as I oonld on board my 
ahip for refage, nerer landing again daring our stay 
at Buenos Ayres. 

Fortanately, shortly afterwards we were ordered 
away, and so ended my first lore affair. 

I shall never forget the melancholy, woebegone 
faces of my captain and brother officers on oar re- 
assembling on board. It was really most ladicroas. 
Howerer, a sea voyage which indaded several sharp 
gales of wind soon erased all sad memories ; things 
gradaally 'brightened,' and ere many weeks had 
passed all on board H JU[.S« -*-— resumed their usual 
Appearance. 




CHAFTEB m. 

A TRAQICAL AFPAIR. 

WniLST I was at Baenos Ajtm I hod the good 
luck to yiait the independent province of Pvegiiayi 
which my readers most hare heard spoken of, some* 
times with admiration, sometimes with sneerS| as the 
hot-bed of Jesaitism. Those who sneer say that the 
Jesuit fathers who left Spain nnder Martin Garcia 
formed this colony in the River Plate entirely in 
accordance with the principles their egotism and love 
of power dictated. It may be so ; it is possible thaft 
the Jesuits were wrong in the conclusions theyoame to 
as regards the governing or guiding of human nators ; 
all I can say is, that the perfect order rsigningthrongh* 
out the colony they had formed, the respect for the 
clergy, the cheerful obedience to laws, the indnstiy 
and peaceful happiness one saw at every step, made 
an impression on me I have never forgotten ; and 
when I compare it with the discord, the crime, and 
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the hatred of all aathority which is now prevailingi 
alas I inmoatciTilifledooaiitrieayliookfaadctowhat 
I aaw in Paragoay with a Bigh of regret that such 
things are of the past. It was beantifol to see the 
respect paid to the Chnrch (the acknowledged mler of 
the place), the cleanliness and comfort of the farms 
and yillageSi the good-will and order that preyailed 
amongst the natives. It was most interesting to visit 
the schools, where only so much learning was intro- 
duced as was considered necessary for- the minds of 
the industrious population, without rendering them 
troublesome to the colony or to themselves. Though 
the inhabitants were mostly of the fiery and un- 
governable Spanish race, who had mixed with the 
wild aborigines, it is remarkable that they remained 
quiet and submissive. 

To prevent pernicious influences reaching this 
* happy valley,' the strictest regulations were main- 
tained as regards strangers visiting the colony. 

The River Plate, which, coming down from the 
Andes through hundreds of miles of rich country, 
flows through Paraguay, was unavailable to com- 
merce owing to this law of ezclusiveness, which pre- 
Tented even the water which washed the shores being 
utilised. However, about the time I speak of the 
English government had determined, in the general 
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interests of tradei to oppose this monopolji And to 
open a way of commanication np the rirerby force if 
necessary. The Paraguayans refused to accept the 
propositions made by the English, and prepared to 
fight for their so-called rights. They threw a for* 
midablo barrier across the stream^ and made a most 
gallant resistance. It was on this occasion that 
Captain (now Admiral) H— *- performed the oour* 
ageous action which covered him with renown for 
the rest of his life. The enemy had, amongst other 
defences, placed a hoavy iron chain across the rirer. 
This chain it was absolutely necessary to remorOi and 
the gallant officer I refer to, who commanded the 
attack squadron, set a splendid example to ns all by 
dashing forward and cutting with a cold chisel the 
links of this chain. The whole time he was thai at 
work he was exposed to a tremendous firSi.haTing 
two men killed and two wounded out of the six ho 
took with him. This deed, now almost forgotten by 
tlie public, con never be effaced from the memory of 
those who saw it done. That the fight was a severe 
one is evident from the fact that the vessel I belonged 
to had 107 shots in her hull, and thirty-five out of 
seventy men killed and wounded. 

It was afler we had thus forced ourselves into 
intercourse with the Paraguayans that I saw an 
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instaaoe of want of tact which Btruck me as most 
remarkable. Fighting being OTer, diplomacy stepped 
uif and a man of somewhat high rank in that serrice 
was sent to make firiendlj orertures to theaathorities. 
Can it be believed (I do not say it as a sneer against 
diplomaqTi for this blander was really uniqui)^ this 
big man had scarcely finished the pipe of peace which 
be smoked with the authorities) when he proposed to 
introduce vaccination and tracts among the people ? 
Badly as the poor fellows felt the licking they had 
receivedi and much as they feared another should they 
give trouble to the invaders, they so resented our 
representative's meddling that he found it better to 
beat a hasty retreat, and to send a wiser man in his 
Btead. But their fate was sealedi and from the 
moment the stranger put his foot into this interest* 
ing country dates its entire change. The system 
that the Jesuits established was quickly done away 
with. Paraguay is now a part of the Argentine 
Republic) it is generally at war with some of its 
neighbours, and its inhabitants are poor, disorderly, 
and wretched. 

As I shall have, while telling the story of my 
life, to relate more serious events, I will, after recount- 
ing one more yam, not weary my readers with the 
little nninterssting details of my youthful adventures, 
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bat pass over the next three yean or aOp at which 
timei after having retamed to England, I was 
appointed to another ship going to Sooth America, 
for the pnrpoee of patting down the tUye trade in 
the Braails. The adventare to which I hare referred 
was one that made a deep impresaion on my mind^ 
as being of a most tragic nature. 

While at Rio de Janeiro we were in the habit of 
visiting among the people, attending dances, &c I 
always remarked that the pretty yonng BraiaUaa 
girls liked dancing with the fresh yonng English 
sailors better than with thoir mad-coloored codw 
panions of the male sex, the inhabitants of the coontry. 

At the time I write of the English were not liked 
by the Brasilians, partly on aoooant of the raid wa 
were then making on the slave tradoi partly throogh 
the nsaal jealoosy always felt by the ignocant towarda 
the enlightened. So with the men we were seldom 
or ever on good terms, bat with the giris sonehow 
sailors always contrive to be friends. 

It was at one of the dances I have spoken of 
that the scene I am about to describe took place. 

Among the pretty girls who attended the ball 
was one prettier perhaps than any of her companiooa ; 
indeed, she was called the belle of Bio Janeiro. I 
will not attempt to portray her, bat I most own she 
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far too bewitching for the peace of heart of her 
many admirerSi and nnhappilyshe was an unmitigated 
flirt in every Bense of the word. 

Now there was a young Brasilian nobleman who 
had| at he thought| been making very snooessfal 
progresa towards winning this girl's heart — ^if she had 
a heart. All was progressing smoothly enough till 
these hapless English saQors arrived. 

Theui perhaps with the object of moldng her lover 
jealous (a very common though dangerous game)| 
Mademoiselle pretended (for I presume it was pre- 
tence) to be immensely smitten with one of them — a 
handsome young midshipman whom we will call A. 

At the ball where the incident I refer to 
occurred| she danced once with him, twice with himy 
and was about to start with him a third tunCi when, 
to the astonishment of the lookers-oui of whom I 
formed part, the young Brazilian rushed into the 
middle of the room where the couple were standing, 
walked close up to them and spat in A.'s foce. 

Before the aggressor could look round him, he * I 

found himself sprawling on the floor, knocked by the ^ 

angry Briton into what is commonly called ^ a cocked 
hat.' Not a word was spoken. A. wiped his face, 
led his partner to a seat and came atndght to me, 
potting his arm in mine and leading me into the 
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verandali. The BrasQiaa luoked himaelf up and 
came also into the Terandah } in leas time than I can 
write it a hostile meeting was aettledi pistols were 
procnredi and we (I say we, becanse I had nnder- 
taken to act as iu's friend| and the Brasilian had 
also engaged a friend) saontered into the garden as 
if for a stroll. 

It was a most lovely moonlight nighty such a 
night as can only be seen in the tropics. 

I shoald mention that the chief actors in the 
coming conflict had neither of them seen twenty 
yearsi and we their seconds were considerably nnder 
that age. The aggressofi whose jealoos fniy had 
driren him almost to madness when he committed 
an outrageoos aSQront on a strangeri was a tall, hand* 
somOi dark-complexioned young fellow. A. was also 
very good-looldngi with a baby complexioni bine 
eyes and light early hair, a very type of the Sasoa 



They both looked determined and calm. After 
proceeding a short distance we feand a convenient 
spot in a lovely glade. It was almost as clear as 
day, so bright was the moonlight. The distance 
was measured (foartoen paces), the pistols carefully 
loaded. Before handing them to the principals we 
made an eilbrt at arrangement| an eflbct too 
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temptaonaly receiyed to be insisted npoiii and we saw 
tliat any attempt at reconciliation would be of no 
avail without the exchange of shots ; 80| handing to 
each his weapon, we retired a short distance to give 
the signal for firing, which was to be done by my 
dropping a pocket-handkerchief. It was an anxious 
moment eren for us, who were only lookers-on* I 
gare the words, one, two, three, and dropped the 
handkerchief. 

The pistols went off simultaneously. To my horror 
I saw the young Brazilian spin round and drop to 
the ground, his fece downwards; we rushed up to 
him and found that the bullet from A/s pistol had 
gone through his brain. He was stone dead. 

Then the solemnity of the whole affair dawned 
on us, but there was no time for thought. Some* 
thing must be done at once, for revenge quick 
and fearful was sure to follow such a deed like 
lightning. 

We determined to hurry A. off to his ship, and 
I begged the young Brazilian to go into the house 
and break the sad news. The poor fellow, though 
fearfully cut up, behaved like a gentleman, walking 
slowly away so as to give us time to escape. As we 
passed the scene of gaiety the sounds of music and 
dancing were going on, just as when we left it. How 
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little the joTial tlirong dreamt of the tragedy thaft 
had joat been enacted within a few yarda of them ; 
of the young lifecnt down on its threahold I 

We got on board all right| bat auch aterriblerow 
was made about the afiair that the ahip to which A« 
belonged had to go to aea the next day, and did not 
appear again at Bio de Janeiro. 

Ii thoagh not belonging to that reaael, waa ao4 
allowed to land for many montha. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BIO DE JAKEIRO. 

One word about Bio de Janeiro. RiO| as it ib 
generally caUed, is perhaps one of the most lovely 
spots in the world. The beautiful natural bay and 
harbour are unequalled throughout the whole uvi* 
verse. Still, like the Bosphorus, the finest effect is 
made by Bio de Janeiro when looked at from the 
water. In the days of which I write yellow fever 
was unknown; now that fearful disease kills its 
thousandsi aye, tens of thousands, yearly. The 
climatei though hot at times, is y^rj good ; in the 
summer the mornings are hot to a frying heat, but 
the sea brcese comes in regularly as clockwork, and 
when it blows everything is cool and nice. Life is 
indeed a lazy existence ; there is no outdoor amuse« 
ment of any kind to be had in the neighbourhood. 
Ab to shooting, there are only a few snipe to be 
found here and there, and while looking for these 
you must beware of snakes and other venomous 
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reptilesi which abound both in the ooontiy and in 
town. I remember a terrible firight a largo picnic 
partji at which I assistedi was thrown into while 
lunching in the garden of a rillai almost in the town 
of Bi0| by a lad/ jumping up from her aeat with 
a deadly whip-enake hanging on her dreei, I once 
myself sat on an adder who put hit fangt through - 
the woollen stuff of my inexpressibles and could no^ 
escape. The same thing happened with the lady's 
dress ; in that case also we caught the snakoi as it 
could not disentangle its fangs. 

In the country near Rio there are great snakes 
called the anaconda, a sort of boa-constrictor on a 
large scale. OncCi while walking in the woods with 
some friendsi we found a little Indian boy dead on 
the groundi one of these big snakes lying within a 
footer so of him, also dead; the snake had a poisoned 
arrow in hit braiui which evidently had been shot at 
him by the poor little boy, whose blow-pipe was 
lying by hit side. The snake must hare struck the 
boy before it died, as we found a wound on the 
boy*s neck. This reptile measured twenty-two feet 
in length. 

By the way, a well-known author, Hrs. B , 
tells a marvellous story aboat these snakes. She says 
that they always go in pairs, have great aflection fiir 
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each other, and are prepared on all occasions to resent 
affiontaofiered to either of them. Bhe nanratas that a 
peasant enco killed a big anaconda, and that the other, 
or diom snake, followed the man several miles to the 
house where he had taken the dead one, got in by 
the window, and crushed the destroyer of his friend 
to death. I expect that some salt is necessary to 
swallow this tale, bot such is the statement Mrs. 
B— makes. 

The most lovely birds and butterflies are found 
near Bio, and the finest collections in the world 
are made there. The white people are Portuguese 
by origin — ^not a nice lot to my fancy, though 
the ladies are as usual always nice, e8i)ecially when 
young; they get old very soon through eating sweets 
and not taking exercise. There is very little poverty 
except among the free blacks, who are lazy and idle 
and somewhat vicious. I always have believed that 
the Uack man is an inferior animal — in fact, that the 
dark races are meant to be drawers of water and 
hewers of wood. I do not deny that they have souls 
to be saved, but I believe that their r61e in this 
world is to attend on the white man. The black is, and 
for years has been, educated on perfect equality with 
the white man, and has had every chance of improving 
himself—with what result ? You could almost count 
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on joor fingers tke ntmes of tliotd wlio Iiare distln* 
gaished themselves in the battle of life. 

SometimeSi while cruising off the oosst of Rio 
de Janeiro looking oat for slave vessels, we passed 
a very monotonoos life. The long and fearfully hoft 
mornings before the sea breese sets in, the still longer 
and choking nights with the thermometer at 108*, 
were trying in the extreme to those accustomed to 
the fresh air of northern climates ; but sailors have 
always something of the * Mark Tapley * about th«n 
and are generally jolly under all circumstanoeS| and 
so it was with me. One day, while longing for 
something to do, I discovered that the crew had 
been ordered to paint the ship outside ; as a pastime 
I put on old. clothes and joined the painting par^. 
Planks were hung round the ship by ropes being 
tied to each end of the plank ; on these the men 
stood to do their work. We had not been employed 
there very long when there was a cry firom the deck 
that the ship was surrounded by sharks. It seems 
that the butcher had killed a sheepi whose entraalsi 
having been thrown overboard, attracted these fearful 
brutes round the ship in great numbers. As may 
be imagined, this report created a real panic among 
the painters, for I believe we all feared a shark more 
than an enemy armed to the teeth. I at once mad* 
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a hurried moTement to get off my ploak. Aa I 

80 the rope at one end slipped off^ and bo threw the 

piece of wood, to which I had to hang as on a ropey 

np and do¥m the yessel's side, bringing my feet to 

within a very few inches of the water* On looking 

downwards I saw a great shark in tlie water, almost 

within snapping distance of my legs. I can swear 

that my hair stood on end with fear ; thongh I held 

on like grim death, I felt myself going, yes, going, 

little by little right into the beast's jaws. At that 

moment, only just in time, a rope was thrown over my 

head from the deck above me, and I was pulled from 

my fearfully perilous position, more dead than alive. 

Now for revenge on the brutes who would have eaten 

me if they could I It was a dead calm, the sharks 

were still swimming round the ship waiting for their 

inney. We got a lot of hooks with chains attached 

to them, on which we put baits of raw meat. I 

may as well mention a fact not generally known, 

vis., that a shark must turn on his bock before 

opening his capacious mouth sufficiently to feed 

Iiimself ; when he turns ho means business, and 

woe to him who is within reach of the man-eater's 

jaws. On this occasion what we offered them 

was merely a piece of meat, and most ravenously 

did they rush, turn on their backs, and swallow it, 
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only to find that thej were ■dcoroly Iiookad, and 
oonld not bite throogh tlia chains that were iait to 
the hooks — in (act, that it was all np with them. 
Orders had been given by the commanding oflioer 
that the sharks were not to be pnllod on board| 
partly from the dangerous action of their tails and 
jaws eren when half dead, partly on account of the 
confusion they make while floundering about the 
decks; so we hauled them close to the top of the 
water, fired a bullet into their brains and cut them 
loose. We killed thirty that morning in this way, 
some of them eight to ten feet long. 

The most horrid thing I know is to see, as I 
hare done on more than one occasion, a man taken 
by a shark* You hear a fearful scrsam as the poor 
wretch is dragged down, and nothing remains to teU 
the dreadful tale excepting that the water is deeply 
tinged with Uood on the spot where the nnibrtanate 
man disappeared. Those rayenous man-eaters scent 
blood from an enormous distance, and their promi* 
nent upper fin, which is generally out of the water 
as they go along at a tremendous pace, may be seen 
at a great distance, and they can swim at the rate of 
a mile a minute. A shark somewhat reminds me 
of the torpedo of the present day, and in my humble 
opinion is much naore dangerous. 
8 
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Once we caoglit a large shark. On opening him 
we found in bis inside a watch and chain quite 
perfect. Could it have been that some poor wretch 
Iiad been swallowed and digestedi and the watch 
onlj remained as being indigestible ? 

It is strange to see the contempt with which the 
Uack man treats a shark, the more especially when 
he has to do with him in shallow water. A negro 
takes a large knife and diving under the shark cuts 
its bowels open. If the water is deep the shark can 
go lower down than the man and so save himselfi 
and if the nigger don't take care he will eat him ; 
thus the black man never goes into deep water if he 
oan help it^ few he is always expecting a shark. 
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j| CHAPTEU V. , 

8LAVBB nUHTIHO. 

N SnoRTLT after the duel at Rio I went to BnglaiMl, 



but to be again immediately appobted to a Teteel 



i-/ on the Braailian station* 



It was at the time when philanthropists of Earope 

^ were crying aload for the abolition of the African 

slave trade, never taking for a moment into considers* 

tion the fact that the state of the savage African 

black population was infinitely bettered by their 

^ being oonv6yed out of the misery and barbarism of 

their own country, introduced to civilisation, given 

;( opportunities of embracing religion, and tanght thai 

to kill and eat each other was not to be considered 

as the principal pastime among human beings. 

\ At the period I allude to (from 1841 to 1845) 

{ the slave trade was carried out on a large scale 

\ ' between the coast of Africa and South America ; and 

a most lucrative trade it was, if the poor devils of 
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negroes conld be safely conreyed alive from one coast 
to the other, I say if, because the risk of capture 
was so great that the poor wretcheS| mexii womeiii 
and ehildreni were packed like herrings in the holds 
of the fast litUe sailing vessels employed^ and to such 
a fearful extent was this packing carried on that, 
even if the vessels were not captured| more than half 
the number of blacks embarked died from suffocation 
or disease before arriving at their destinatioui yet 
that half was suflScient to pay handsomely those 
engaged in trade* 

On this point I propose giving examples and 
proofs hereafter, merely remarking, en pcusanif that 
had the negroes been brought over in vessels that 
were not liable to be chased and captured, the owners 
of such vessels would naturally, considering the great 
value of their cargo, have taken precautions against 
overcrowding and disease. Now, let us inquire as 
to the origin of these poor wretched Africans be- 
coming slaves, and of their being sold to the white 
man. It was, briefly speaking, in this wise. On a 
war taking place between two tribes in Africa, a 
thing of daily occurrence, naturally many prisoners 
were made on both sides. Of these prisoners those 
who were not tender enough to be made into ragoAt 
were taken down to the sea-coast and -sold to the 
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■lare-deolers, who had wooden barracks etUUiihed 
ready for thoir reception. 

Into these borracksy men, womeni and ehildrent 
most of whom were kept in irons to prevent escapoi 
were bandied like cattle, there to await emba rk ation on 
board the vessels that would oonrej them across the 
sea« 

NoW| as the coast was closely watched on the 
African sidoi to prevent the embarkation of slaves, as 
it was on the Braailian side, to prevent their being 
landedi the poor wretches were frequently waiting 
for weeks on the seashore undergoing evsfj spedea 
of torment. 

At last the vessel to carry offa portion of them 
arrived, when they were rushed on board and thrown 
iDto the hold regardless of sex, like bags of sand, and 
the slaver started on her voyage for the Braaila. 
Perhaps while on her way she was chased by an 
English cruiser, in which case, so it has often been 
known to happen, a part of the living cargo would be 
thrown overboard, trusting that the horror of leaving 
human beings to be drowned would compel the 
officers of the English cruiser to slacken their speed 
while picking the poor wretches up, and thus give 
the slaver a better chance of escape. (This I have 
seen done myself, fortunately unavailingly.) 
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I will now ask the reader to faring bis ihonglits 
bade to tlia eoast of BraaO| wliere a good look*oat 
was faeing kept for snch ressels as I bave mentioned 
as leaying the AfHcan ooost with live cargo on 
board bound for the Brazilian waters. Bio de 
Janeiro^ the capital of Brazil| was the headquarters 
of the principal slave-owners. It was there that all 
arrangements were made regarding the traffio in 
slavesi tho despatch of the vessels in which they 
were to be oonveyedi the points on which thej were 
to land, &c.| and it was at Rio that the slave vessels 
made their rendezvous before and after their voyages. 
It was there also that the spies on whose information 
we acted were to be founds and double-faced scoun-* 
drels they were, often giving information which caused 
the capture of a small vessel with few slaves on board| 
while the larger vessel, with twice the number, was 
landing her cargo unmolested. 

As for myself, I was at the time of life when 
enterprise was necessary for my existence, and so 
keenly did I join in the slave-hunting mania that I 
found it dangerous to land in the town of Bio for 
fear of assassination. 

Hy captain, seeing how enthusiastic I was in the 
cause, which promised prize-money if not renown, 
encouraged me by placing me in a position that, 
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as a humble midshipmaiii I was seaioely entitled to» 
gave me liis oonfidencei and thus made me stall more 
sealons to do sometliingiif onlj to showmygratitodeb 

Having picked up all the infonnatkm possible as 
regarded tbe movements of the slave vesselSi we 
started on a cruisei oar minds set particolarly on the 
capture of a celebrated craft called the ' Lightning/ 
a vessel renowned for her great success as a slav« 
shipi whose captain declared (this made our missioii 
still more exciting) that he would show fighi| especially 
if attacked by English men-of-war boats when away 
from the protection of their ships. 

I must mention that it was the custom of the 
cruisers on the coast oi Braril to send their boats 
on detached servicOi they (the boats) going in one 
direction while the vessels they belonged to went ia 
another, only communicating eveiy two or three daya» 
Proud indeed for me was the moment when, arriving 
near to the spot on the coast where the * Lightning* 
was daily expected with her live cargO| I left my 
ship in command of three boats, vis., a ten-oared 
cutter and two four-oared whale boats. I had with 
me in all nineteen men, well armed and prepared, 
as I imagined, for every emergency. The night we 
left our ship we anchored late under the shelter of 
a small island, and all hands being tired (rom a 
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long row in a bok suni I let my men go to aleep 
daring the short tropical darkness* As soon as 
the day was breaking all hands were alert) and we 
flaw with delight a beautiful rakiih-looking brig, 
carammed with daveSi close to the island behind which 
we had taken shelteri steering for a creek on the 
mainland a short distance from us* I ought to men« 
tion that the island in question was within four miles 
of this creek. We immediately prepared for actioui 
and while serving out to each man his store of 
cartridgesi I found to my horror that the percussion 
tabes and caps for the boat's gun, the muskets and 
pistols, had been left on board the ship. What was 
to be done ? no use swearing at anybody. However^ 
we pulled boldly out from under the shelter of the 
island, thinking to intimidate the slaver into heaving 
to. In this we were grievously mistaken. 

The vessel with her men standing ready at their 
gans seemed to put on a defiant air as she sailed 
majestically past us, and although we managed with 
ludfer matches to fire the boat's gun once or twice, 
she treated us with sublime contempt and went on 
her way into the creek, at the rate of six or seven 
miles an hour. Though difficult to attack the vessel 
in the day time without firearms, I determined if 
possible not to lose altogether this splendid brig. I 
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waited therefore till after sunseti and then palled 
silently into the creek with mn£9ed oara* There was 
oar friend aeearely lashed to the rocks. We dashed 
on board with drawn catlasses, anticipating an 
obstinate reslstancet We got possession of the deck 
in no timci bat on looking roand ibr someone to flghl 
with| saw nothing bat a small blaek bo/ wboi hariag 
been roosed ap from a sort of dog-kennel in wUok 
he had been sleepingi first looked astonished and 
then barst oat laughing, pointing as he did so to the 
shore. Tes, the shore to which the slaver brig was 
lashed was the spot where seven hnndred slares (or 
nearly that namberi for we foand three or fioar half- 
dead negroes in the hold) and the crew had all gonoi 
and left as lamenting oar bod lack. Howereri I 
took possession of the Tessel as she lay, and thoagh 
threatened day and night by the natires, who kept 
np a constant fire firom the neighbonring heights and • 
seemed preparing to board as, maintained oar hold 
upon the craft until the happy arrival of my shipi 
which, with a few rounds of grape, soon cleared the 
neighbourhood of our assailants. I may mention that, 
in the event of our having been boarded, we had pre* 
pared a warm reception for our enemies in the shape of 
buckets of boiling oil mixed with lime, which would 
have been poured on their devoted heads whilein the 
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of dtmbing up the iicle> As they kept, lumever^ ' ' \ 

wk a Tespectfal distancei oar remedy was not tried* 
The Tessel, a splendid brig of 400 tons, was then 
palled off her rocky bed, and I was sent in charge of 
her to Rio de Janeiro* And now comes the strangest ) 

part of my adrentares on this occasion. 

On the early morning after I had parted company « 

with my commanding officery before the dawn, I ran 
aocidentally right into a schooner loaded with slareSi 
also coming from Africai boand to the same place as 
had been the brig, my prise. 

Withoat the slightest hesitation, before the shock 
and surprise caased by the collision had given time 
toft reflection or resistance, I took possession of this 
vessel, pat the crew in irons, and hoisted English 
colours. There were 460 Africans on board, and 
what a sight it was I 

The schooner had been eighty-five days at sea. 
Th^ were short of water and provisions ; three dis- 
tinct diseases — ^namely, small-pox, ophthalmia, and 
diarrhoea in its worst form — had broken out while 
coming across among the poor doomed wretches. \\ 

On opening the hold we saw a mass of arms, 
legs, and bodies all crushed together. Many of the 
bodies to whom these limbs belonged were dead or 
dying* In fact, when we had made some sort of 
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oleoranoe among thorn wo foand in that fMurfVil hoU 
eleven dead bodieo lying among the liring freight. 
Water! water! was the cry. Many of them aa aoon 
as free jumped into the sea, partly from the delirioos 
state they were ini partly because they had been told 
that, if taken by the English, th^ would be tortored 
and eaten. The latter I fimqr they were aooostomed 
tO| bat the former they had a wholesome dread oC 

Can Mrs. Beecher Stowe beat this ? Il is, I can 
assure my readers, a very mild description of what I 
saw on board the first cargo of slaves I made the 
acquaintance of, and by which I was so deeply 
impressed, that I have ever since been soeptioal of 
the benefits conferred upon the African race liy oar 
blockade— at all events, of the means employed to 
abolish slavery. 

The strangest thing amid this 'confbskm of 
horrors' was that children were constantly being 
bom. In fact, just after I got on board, an unfor- 
tunate creature was delivered of a child dose to 
where I was standing, and jumped into the sea, 
baby and all, immediately afterwards. She was 
saved with much di£Bculty; the more so, as she 
seemed to particularly object to being rescued from 
what nearly proved a watery grave. 

After this unusual stroke of good luck, sending 
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» firiie crow «n bosri nqr &0^ captaroi and a^ 
tiio itiKHsf^ CNfw to escape in the wliooner'B boat| as 
I considered tliese lawless roffians an impediment 
to mj moTementSy I proceeded on my vpyage, and 
arrived safely in Rio liarbonr wiih my two prizes. 

There I handed my lire cargo over to the English 
anthoritieSy who had a special large and roomy vessel 
lying in the harbour for the reception of the now 
ijfee niggers* 

It would be as well perhaps to state what became 
of the freed blacks. First of all they were cleaned, 
clothed (after a fashion), and fed ; then they were 
sent to an English colonyi such for example as 
Demerarai where they had to serve seven years as 
apprentices (somethingi I must admit, very like 
alavery)| after which th^ were free for ever and all. 
I fear they generally used their freedom in a way 
that made them a public nuisance wherever they 
were. However, they were free, and that satisfied 
the philanthrcfpists. 
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Now to return to mj 'experienoet.' As proud as 
tbe young sportsman when he has Idllod his first 
Btag, I returned, keen as mustard, to mj ship, which 
I found still cruising near to where I had left her. 
Some secret information that I had reoeiTed while at 
Rio led me to ask mj captain to again send ma awaj 
with a force similar to that which I had under me be* 
fore (with percussion caps this time), and allow me to 
station myself some fifty miics further down the coast. 
My request was granted| and away I went This timo, 
instead of taking shelter under an island, I ensconced 
my little force behind a point of land which enabled 
me by mounting on the rocks to sweep the horiaon 
with a spy-glass, so that I could discover any vessel 
approaching the land while she was yet at a cm* 
siderable distance. 

There happened to be a large oofiee plantation sa 
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vxj ntim^iwt» aeigliboiirhood, and I remarked that 
fhe inhabitants fayonred us with the darkest of 
Boowls whenerer we met them. This made me 
beliere (and I wasn't fior ont) that the slave vessel I 
was looking ont for was bringing recruits to the 
already numerous slaves employed on the said plan- 
tation. Two or three mornings after my arrival| I 
discovered a sail on the very for horizon ; a vessel 
evidently bound to the immediate neighbourhood I 
had chosen as my look-out place. The winds were 
baffling and light^ as usual in the morning in these 
latitudeSi where, howeveri there is always a sea 
breeze in the afternoon. So, being in no hurry, I 
sauntered about the shore with my double-barrelled 
gun in my hand, occasionally taking a look seaward. 
Suddenly I saw within a hundred yards of me a man 
leading two enormous dogs in a leash. The dogs 
were of a breed well known among slave-owners, 
as they were trained to run down runaway slaves. 
I believe the land of their origin is Cuba, as they are 
called Cuba bloodhounds. 

Suspecting nothing I continued my lounge, tum« 
ing my back on the man and his dogs. A few 
minutes afterwards I was startled by a rushing sound 
behind me. On turning quickly round I saw to my 
borror two huge dogs galloping straight at me. 
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Qaick as lightning I stood on the defensiTOi and 
when thej with open mouths and Uoodshol ejes 
were within fire yardsi I pulled the trigger. The 
gun missed fire with the first barreL The seoond 
barrel luckily went ofi*, scattering the brains of the 
nearest dog, the whole charge having entered his 
mouth, and gone through the palate into his brain. 
This occurrence seemed to check the advance of the 
second brute, who, while hesitating for a moment 
before coming at me, received a ball in his side from 
one of my sailors, who fortunately had observed whal 
was going on and had come to my rescue. Withoot 
waiting an instant to see what had become of the 
man who had played me this murderous trick, I 
called my men together, launched the boats, and pat 
out to sea. 

By this time the sea-breeze had set in, and I 
could see the vessel I had been watching, though 
still a considerable distance firom the shore, was 
trimming her sails to the sea-breose, and steering 
straight in for the very spot where I had been 
concealed. Signal after signal was made to her bj 
her friends on the shore, in the shape of lighted fires 
(not much avail in the daytime) and the hoisting of 
flags, &0., but she seemed utterly to disregard the 
action of her friends. Satisfied, I imagine, that she 
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had all but finlahed ber Toyagei seeing no cruiaer and 
nnBDspicioas of boats, on sbe came.' 

We got almost alongside of ber before tbe people 
on board seemed to see us. Wben she did, evidently 
taken bj surprise, she put her helm down, and 
throwing all her sails aback, snapped some of her 
lighter spars, thus throwing eyerything into oonfu« 
aion— confusion made worse bj the fact that, with 
the view of immediate landing, two hundred or three 
hundred of the niggers had been freed from their 
confinement and were crowded on the deck. Taking 
adyantage of this state of things we made our capture 
without a shot being fired. 

In fact eyerything was done, as sailors say,' before 
you could look round you,' the man at the helm re- 
placed by one of my men, the crew bundled down 
into the slaye-hold to give them a taste of its horrors, 
and the sails trimmed for seaward instead of towards 
the land. The captain, who seemed a decent fellow, 
cried like a child. He said : * If I had seen you 
fiye minutes before you would never haye taken me. 
Now I am ruined.' I consoled him as well as I 
could and treated him well, as he really seemed half 

* It rnnti bs uidentood thai both men sad boata were dit* 
goSiedfo af to leacmblt tht oidinaiyflahiQgoosAten about those 
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a genUemaxii if not entirely one. I found ebont 
Biz hundred slaves, men and women and children^ oa 
board this vesseli who as they had made a rery rapid 
and prosperous Toyage, were in a somewhat better 
state than those on board the last capture. Still 
goodness knows their state was disgusting enouglu 
Ophthalmia had got a terrible hold of the poor 
wretches. In many of the cases the patient waa 
stone blind. I caught this painful disease myself^ 
and for severol days couldn't see a yard. 

Shortly afteri having despatched our priae into 
Rio in charge of a brother midshipman^ we were 
joined by another man-of-war cruiser, which bad 
been sent to assist us in oar work. As the oflSoer 
in command of this vessel was of senior rank to 
my commander, he naturally took upon himself to 
organise another boat expedition, placing one of hia 
. own oiEcers in command. With this expedition I 
was allowed to go, taking with me my old boats and 
their crews, with orders to place myself under the 
direction of Lieutenant A. 0., the officer chosen by 
the senior in command. 

So we started with five boats provisioned and 
otherwise prepared for a cruise of twenty daya. The 
lieutenant in charge did not think it wise to land, aa 
a bad feeling towards us was known to exist among 
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tbe inlialutantB, who were all more or less slave- 
dealerSi or interested in the success of the slave- 
vessels, so we had to live in our boats. Bather hard 
lines, sleeping on the boat's thwarts, &c« Still we 
had that 'balm of 6ilead,'hope, to keep ns alive, and 
oar good spirits. Many a longing eye did I cast to 
the shore, where, in spite of the bloodhounds, I should 
like to have stretched mj cramped limbs. Ten or 
twelve days passed in dodging about, doing nothing 
but keeping a good look-out| and we almost began to 
despair, when one fine morning we saw a large brig, 
evidently a slaver, running in towards the shore with 
a fiesh breeze. Our boats were painted like fishing 
boats, and our men disguised as fitJiermen, as usual ; 
so, apparently occupied with our pretended business, 
we gradually approached the slave vessel. My orders 
were strictly to follow the movements or action of my 
superior. Then I witnessed a gallant act, such as I 
have not seen surpassed during forty years of active 
service that I have gone through since that time. 
Lieutenant A. 0., who was in the leading boat, a large 
twelve-oared cutter, edged pretty near to the advanc- 
ing vessel, and when quite close under her bows one 
man seemed to me to spring like a chamois on 
board* I saw the boat from which the man jumped 
make an inefiidctual attempt to get alongside the 
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resseli that was going at tlia rate of liz miloa an 
hour, and then drop aatem* I heard a pistol shot, 
and suddenly the vessel was thrown np in the wind 
with all her sails aback, thos entirelj stopping her 
waj (sailors will understand this). Not knowing 
precisely what had happened, we polled like maniacs 
alongside of the sbrer. To do this was, now that 
the vessel's way was stopped, comparatively easy. 
We dashed on board, and after a slight lesisianoe 
on the part of the slaver^s crew, in whidi two or 
three more men, myself among the number, were 
wounded, we took possession of the brig. There we 
found our lieutenant standing calmly at the helm^ 
which was a long wooden tiller. He it was who bad 
jumped on board alone, shot the man at the helm, 
put the said helm down with his leg, while in his 
hand he held his other pistol, with which he threat- 
ened to shoot any one who dared to touch him« 

I fancy that his cool pluck had caused a panic 
among the undisciplined crew, a panic that our rapid 
approach tended much to increase. What astonished 
me was that nobody on board thought of shooting 
him before he got to the helm, in which case we 
never could have got on board the vessel, considering 
the speed she was going through the water* Whal 
he did was a glorious piece of plnok| thai in these 
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days would liave been rewarded with the Victoria 
CroBB as the least recompense they oonld have given 
to so gallant an officer. Poor fellow I all the reward 
he got» beyond the intense admiration of those who 
saw himi was a bad attack of small-pox from the 
diseased ammob (there is no other name for negroes 
in the state they were in) on board the slave vesseli 
which somewhat injured the face of one of the hand- 
somest men I ever saw. He is now an admiral, has 
done many gallant acts since then, but none oould 
beat what he did on that memorable morning. 

I have said that I was among those who were« 
wounded on this occasion. Wliat my friond A. 0. 
did so far outshone anything that I hod accom- 
plished, that it is hardly worth while speaking of my 
share in the fray. However, as I am writing sketches 
from my life, I will not omit to describe the way in 
which I was wounded. We were, as I have said, 
making a rush to assist our gallant leader, who was 
alone on board the slaver. The reader will have 
seen that our business was boarding and fighting our 
enemy hand to hand. As I was making a jump on 
board I saw the white of the eye of a great black 
man turned on me ; he brandished a huge axe, which 
I had a sort of presentiment was intended for me. 
I sprang as it were straight at my destiny, for as 
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I grasped the gnnnel down come the azai and I 
rocoived the full edge of the beostlj thing acroti the 
back of my hand. I fell into the wateTi bat was 
picked up bj my sailorti and managed to get on 
board again. Had it not been for a derer young 
anaistant surgooni who bound up the wound in a moat 
Bcientifio manneri I should probably have quite loai 
the use of my hand; the mark remains across my 
knuckles to this day. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



LOVE AND MURDEB. 



I WAS onoe sent from Bio to Demerarsi an English 
colony on the coast of Brazil| with a cargo of blacks 
that we had freed. Then it was that I hod a good 
opportunity of studying the character of these people 
certainly in their primitive state, and if ever men 
and women resembled wild animals it was my swarthy 
charges. When I arrived at Demerara I handed 
them over to their new masters, to whom they were 
apprenticed for seven years, and from all I can under- 
stand they were, during their apprenticeship, treated 
pretiy much as slaves in every respect. 

During the time I visited Demerara (and I fancy it 
is vexy slightly changed now) it was one of the vUest 
holes in creation. It is built on a low sandy point 
of land at the entrance of a great river, and is almost 
the hottest place on the earth. Mosquitos in thou- 
sands of millions; nothing for the natives to do but 
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to cultivate Bugar-canes and to penpiro. Tharo were 
two crack regimenta quartered at Demerans who, 
having to withstand the dreadful monotony of doing 
nothingi took I fear to living rather too well ; the 
consequence was that many a fine fellow had been 
carried off by yellow fever. For my part| I took % 
rather high flight in the way of pastime by falling 
(as I imagined) desperately in love with the 
governor's daughter. The govemori I must tell mj 
readers, was a very great swell, a general, a ELC3.y 
&c., and his daughter was a mighty pretty girl, 
much run after by the garrison ; so it was thought 
great impertinence on my part, as a humble sub* 
lieutenant, to presume to make love to the reigning, 
if not the only, beauty in the place. 

However, audacity carried me on, and I soon 
became No. 1 in the young lady*s estimation. I 
used to ride with her, spent the evenings in the 
balcony of Government House with her, sent her 
flowers every morning, and so on, till at last people 
began to talk, and steps were taken by her numerous 
admirers to stop my wild career. This was done in 
a somewhat startling way (premeditated, as I found 
out afterwards). One evening I was playing at 
whist, one of my opponents being a momentarily 
discarded lover of my young lady ; I thought he was 
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distrait; however, things went off quietly 
enoagh for some time, till on some trifling question 
arising conoeming the roles of the game, the yonng 
man snddenly and quite g^uitously insulted me 
most grossly^ ending his insolent conduct by throw- 
ing his cards in my fiice. This was more than I 
could put up with, so I called him oat, and the next 
morning put a ball into his ankle, which prevented 
him dancing for a long time to come. He, being the 
best dancer in the colony, was rather severely pun- 
ished ; it seems that he had undertaken to bell the 
cat, hardly expecting such unpleasant results. 

On returning home afler the hostile meeting I 
found a much more formidable adversary in the shape 
of the governor himself, who was stamping furiously 
up and down the verandah of my apartment. He 
received me with, *What the d — ^1 do you mean, 
young sir, by making love to my daughter? you 
are a mere boy.' (I was twenty and did not relish his 
remark.) • * What means have you got ? ' 

After the old gentleman's steam had gone down a 
little I replied, * Really, general, I hardly know how 
to answer you. Your daughter and I are very good 
firiends, the place is most detestably dull, there is 
nothing to do, and if we amuse ourselves with a 
little love-making, surely there can be no great 
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liorm.* This rejoinder of mine mode thingi worse ; 
I thought the old boy would hare had a fit. At last 
he saidi *The mail steamer leaves for England to* 
morrow ; you shall go home by her, I order yon to do 
sol ' I replied that I should please mysolfy and that 
I was not under his orders. The general went away 
uttering threats. After he was gone I tbooghl 
seriously over the matter. I calculated that my in- 
come of 120/. a year would scarcely suffice to keep 
a wifO| and I decided to renounce my dream of lov«. 
I went to pay a farewell visit to my young lady, but 
found that she was locked upi so away I went and 
soon forgot all about it. Shortly afterwards I beard 
that the governor's daughter married the man whoaa 
leg I had lamed for his impertinence to me. 

My last adventure while employed in the supprea* 
sion of the slave trade is perhaps worth describing. 

By international law it was ruled that a vessel 
on her way to Africa, if fitted out in a certain manner, 
whereby it was evident that she was employed in the 
nefarious traffic of slavery, was liable to capture and 
condemnation by the mixed tribunals, or in other 
words became the lawful prise of her captors. 

While cruising off Pemambuco we boarded a 
Portuguese vessel bound to Afirica, so evidently fitted 
out lor the purpose of slave trade that my obtain 
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took posseBsIon of her, and sent me to coiiye7 her to 
the C^pe of Good Hope for abjudication. It was 
the usual thing to send the captain of a vessel so 
captured as a prisoner on board his ship, so that he 
might be interrogated at the trial. In this case the 
master and three of his crew were sent. The prize 
crew consisted of myself and six men. Now the 
captain was an exceedingly gentlemanlike man, a 
good saOori and a first-rate navigator. 

At first I treated him as a inrisoneri but by 
degrees he insinuated himself into my good graces to 
such an extent that after a while I invited him to 
mess with me, in fact| mode a friend of him, little 
thinking of the serpent I was nourishing. 

For several days all went well. I was as unsus- 
picious as a child of foul play. We lived together 
and worked our doily navigation together, played at 
cards together, in fact were quite chnms. The three 
men who were supposed to be prisoners were allowed 
considerable liberty, and as they had, as I found out 
afterwards, a private stock of grog stowed away 
somewhere, which they occasionally produced and 
gave to my men, they managed to be pretty free to do 
as they wished. For all that, I ordered that the three 
prisoners should be confined below during the night* 

Aa the weather was very hot I always slept in 
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a little place on deck called a bunk, a thing mora 
like a dog^kennel than anght ebe I can compare il 
t0| excepting that the hole for entrance and exit 
was somewhat larger than that generallj need fi)r the 
canine species. 

I always slept with a pistol (rerolTers were nn- 
known in those days) nnder my pillow. Lnddly Cor 
me that I did so, as the result will show, 

I had remarked (this I thooght of afterwards) 
that the prisoner captain and some of his men had 
been whispering together a good deal lately ; bat no4 
being in the slightest degree snspidooa I thooghl 
nothing of it. 

One OTcning I retired to my sleeping place aa 
nsnali after having passed a pleasant chatty erening 
with my prisoner. I was settling mysdf to sleepi in 
fact I think I was asleep as far as it wonld be called 
S0| for I had from habit the custom of sleeping with 
one eye open, when I saw orystt the flash of a knile 
orer my head. The entrance to my conch was veiy 
limited, so that my would-be murderer had soma 
difficulty in striking the fatal blow. Instinct at once 
showed me my danger. 

To draw my pistol firom under my pillow was tha 
work of a second ; to fire it into the body of tha 
man who was tiying to stab me, that of another. A 
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groan and a heavy fall on the deck told me what had 
happened, and springing out of my deeping berth I 
fonnd my ci-devant friend the captain lying on his 
fSM»| dead as a door nail. In the meantime I heard 
a row in the fore-part of the ship. On going for- 
ward I saw one of the prisoners in the act of falling 
overboardi and another extended full length on the 
deck| while my stalwart quarter-master was flourish- 
ing a handspike with which he had knocked one 
of his assailants overboard and floored the other. 
Kow it will be asked what was the man at the wheel 
doing? Hereby hangs a tale. He swore that he 
heard or saw nothing. Considering this sufficient 
evidence of his guilt, I put him in irons. Shortly 
afterwards he confessed the whole story. It seems 
that a conspiracy had been planned among the 
prisoners to retake the ship— that the man at the 
wheel had been bribed to let free two of the prisoners, 
nnder promise of a large reward if the result had 
been the retaking of the ship. 

The only provision he made was that he was to 
take no murderous action against his countrymen. 
The man at the helm and the quarter-master being 
the only men on deck, and I being gone to roost, 
all seemed eaq^ enough, but Providence willed it 
otherwise. ^ 
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I buried the captain in Uie lea withoat f nrtiier 
ceremony ; the man who fell overboard I sappoee 
was drowned (I did not tiy to pick Um np) ; tbe 
man knocked down was pat in ironSi and all went 
amootbly for the rest of tbe Toyage ; but when I 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope withoat the 
captain, the lawyers who defended the ship wanted 
to make out that I had mordeied him, and I was 
very nearly sent to prison on the charge of murder. 

In the above pages I have endeavoured to give 
some notion of what used to go on in old times 
when there were no steam launches, and when, I may 
be forgiven for saying it, saQors were in every sense 
of the word sailors. 

I could recount many more adventures socnewhal 
similar to those I have described, but I do not wish 
to bore my readers or appear egotistical in their eyes. 
The only comparison I would make in regard to our 
doings in those days is with the work done by the 
blockading squadron during the dvil war in Am^ru^ • 
for if ever men required plucky endurance and self* 
denial it was the poor fellows who had to keep, or 
endeavour to keep, Uockade-runners if not slavers 
from coomiunicating with the st<niny shores of 
Florida and South Carolina. They are too modest 
now to tell us what they went through. Psrhape 
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tfotj yean l&eaoe fhej will do as I am doingi and 
reocnmt soma of iheir ad?8ntaveBy whibh I am ocm- 
vinoed would quite pat into the shade anything I or 
my boat's crew ever did. 

I do not wish to be mistaken in my remarks 
about the black race. I will not yentore to give an 
opinion as to what Phmdence meant to be done with 
those interesting creatnres. I only assert^ and this I 
dofirom my own personal experiencoi that a black man 
is a hapjttor and wiser man in America than he is in 
Lis own wretched coontryi Korth and Sonth. 
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THB QUBBN'8 yacht, 

I R£TUB1C£D ffom the Cape to England. On arriTing 
there I was appointed to the Qaeen*8 yacht, as a 
rewa:^ for what their lordahips at the Admiralty 
were good enoagh to designate my actiTe and 
lealoas senrioes while employed in snppfeasioa of the 
slare trade. 

To be appointed to Her Majesty's yacht was in 
those days considered a rery great distincticm. Ereo 
now the Queen inrariably chooses oflScen who have 
seen what is called * senrioo/ Snch an appotntmeoti 
apart from the honoar of being so near Her Mi^jesiyi 
always tends to rapid promotion. 

The Queen at the time I write of was Tery fimd 
of cruising in her yacht, paying risita to foreign 
potentates, &c. Her Majesty had been then fire 
years married, with a young family springing np 
around her, and her belored husband, the Prinoe 
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CoDScnrt always with lier, participating in all her 
pleasures ; so we, the ofliiiers of the Rojal jacht, had 
% rare time of it, were made a lot of wheroyer we 
went, and thought oorselyes very groat men indeed. 
Amongst other trips, we oonroyed the Koyal family 
np the Rhine, where Her Majesty visited the King 
of Pmssia at Stolzenfols. 

Afterwards we went to the Ch&teau d*Ea, where 
Her Majesty was reoeived by King Louis Philippe 
and the Reine Am6Iie. 

I shall neror forget the condescending kindness 
of Her Majesty and Prince Albert to all on board 
the Royal yacht. As to the Prince Consort, he treated 
the officers more in the light of companions than 
subordinates, always ready to join us in a cigar and 
its accompanying friendly conversation. 

Apropos of smoking, I cannot refrain from men** 
tioning a little incident that happened on board tlie 
'Victona and Albert,* that I, for one, shall never 
forget. Her Gracious Majesty never approved of 
amoking, and it was only through the kind consider- 
ation of the Prince Consort that we were allowed to 
indulge in an occasional cigar in the cow»house. The 
oow-house was a little place fitted up for two pretty 
■audi Aldemey cows, kept specially for supplying 
milk and butter for the Royal table. 
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Her Ifajetty wm Teiy fond of these aniinalt and 
hod the habit of visiting them eveiy day, and the 
young Princes used to be held up to look in at the 
window, out of which there was room for the (aToarod 
cows to stretch thoir heads. One evening we were 
smoking as nsual when I espied a pot of Uae paint 
on the dock of the eow-housOi with, as bad lock 
would have it, a brush in the pot. I cannot say 
what induced me, but I deliberately took the brush 
and painted the tips of the noses and the horns of 
both animals a protty light blue. Having done this 
I thought no more of the matter. The next morning 
Her Majesty — well, I think I had bettor say no mora 
about it I| the culprit, was dononnood and had to 
keep out of the way for a day or two. Then it was 
that the good-natured Prince proved himself a firieod| 
and got me out of my scrape. 

I passed two of the happiest years of my -life in 
the Queen's yacht| after which I was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant, and appointed to a ship in the 
Mediterranean, where I passed for several years the 
usual humdrum life of a naval officer during times of 
profound peace. 

However, wliile senring as a lieutenant in the 
Mediterranean, I had the advantage of taking pari 
in one of the most intarssting poUtaoal events of the 
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oentoiy, namely, tlie flight of Pins IX. from Borne. 
The ship I was in was stationed at CSvita Vecchia^ 
the sea-port of BomOi partly in order to protect Brit- 
ish interests — that is, the persons and properties of 
British subjects— partly with the object of taking 
that half-hearted part in religious politics which has 
always been snch a humiliating r&le for England* 

We had an accredited agent, a nondescnpt sort 
of person, representing England at the court of Pope 
Pius EL This gentleman's duty was to watch and 
report^ but not to act. It was through him that Eng- 
land's idea of the policy to be pursued by the Pope was 
conveyed. We did not, and we did, want to interfere. 
The question of the balance of power of Italy as an 
independent nation was too important to neglect ; it 
was impossible to separate altogether religion and 
pditics. Howeyer, at the time I write of things were 
mshingtoa crisis. 

The Pope, who a short time previously had been 
considered the great supporter of liberty, was now 
looked upon as its enemy. Garibaldi was, in a mad 
sort of way, fighting in its cause — at least, he pro^ 
fessed to do so. He had marched with a band of 
howling volunteers to the gates of Bome, and esta- 
blished himself there as its conqueror, virtually making 
the Pdpe a prisoner in the Vatican. In the meantime 
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Fiunce interfered in the Pope's caoiei and aenft 
General Oudinot with a inxall army to diilodge 
GaribaldL England's donbtful diplomatio relations 
made it neceaaary to choose eveiy sort of means of 
communicating with the PopOi and I had the honour 
on more than one occasion of being the messenger 
chosen to oommnnicatOi not only with His HolinesSi 
but between Garibaldi and the French commander. 
On the first occasion I was sent to Rome with dee* 
patches from Lord Palmerston to be deliTersd (so 
said my orders) into the Pope*s own hands. 

On my arrival at Rome I went straight to the 
Qnirinal and asked to see Cardinal Antonelli. When 
I informed him of my instructionS| he said at ooosi 
<Yoa may giTO year despatches to me I yoo cannot 
ezpoct to see His Holiness/ *N0| sir; to the Pope 
I will gire my despatcheSi or take them back again,* 
and from this decision no persussioos or threats 
would more me* Finding me obstinate the n>«^^tl 
at last took me with him into a room whers the Pope 
was sittbg. His Holiness seemed in a grsat state 
of anxiotyi but was most kind and ooodescending. 
He gare me his hand to luss, and oongratolated 
me on baring been so firm in obeying orders in 
relation to my despatches. I afterwsids fimnd 
thai thess despatches inflnenosd ymj smmIi th^ 
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important stop taken bj Pio Nono a feir days aftor- 
wardfl. 

Subsequently I several times oonreyed communi- 
cations between General Garibaldi and General 
Oudinot. The former had most pluckily taken pos<* 
session of an important position inside the walls of 
BomOi and it was a hard piece of work to dislodge 
him. 

I usod to gallop in between General Oudinot's 
camp and 6aribaldi*s head-quarterS| having on my 
arm a rod scarf for a sign that I was not a belligerent. 
My scarf was not much us0| however, as I was gene- 
rally fired at all the time that I was passing the 
space between the French camp and Garibaldi's head- 
quarters in Home. 

I was amused by the audacity with which Gari- 
baldi resisted the French army. I fancy he wanted 
to delay matters so that the Fope should be induced 
to take the ill-advised step of leaving RomCi and in 
this the republican general succeeded. What went 
on in Bome, the way in which the Pope escaped, &c.) 
I am not able to relate. All I know is that one fine 
morning a simple carriage arrived from Home at 
Civita Vecchia, bringing a portly individual enve* 
loped in the large cloak of an English coachman^ 
and another man in ordinary apparel. They strolled 
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domi to the place of embarkatioiii and went qoicUj 
OD board| not (as wis expected) the Engliah man-of- 
war, but a French Tcssel-of-war which was lying with 
her steam up. 

This Tessol then left the harbonri almost nn- 
noticed, and it was not for honrs afterwards that we 
heard that His Hdiness Pins IX. was the hombl^ 
looking person who had embarked before our eyes^ 
and thus got away safely to GaSta. 
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Iir TOE BALTIC. 

t 

In 1854 the war (commonly called the Crimean war) 
broke oat| and I was appointed first lieutenant of 
H.M.S. — - for service in the Baltic. 

I shall never forget the excitement among us all 
when, after so many years of inactivity, we were 
called upon to defend the honour of our country. 
Unfortunately for old England the Baltic fleet was 
put under the command of Sir C. N ■ , ' fighting 
old Charley ' as he was called, though it was not long 
before we discovered that there was not much fight 
leffc in him. It might well be said by those generously 
inclined towards him, in the words of the old song, 
that the 

* DaUeU and tbe gout 
Had 10 knocked his hull about, 
That he*d ncTor more bo fit for soa.* 

A finer fleet never sailed or steamed from Spit- 
head than that destined for the Baltic in 1854. The 
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signal from its commander, ' Locbi war U declared I 
Sharpen yonr cntlasses and the daj '• your owni' aent 
a thrill of joy through erery breast. After following 
the melting ice np the Baltic Sea to within almost 
reach of the guns of Cronstadt, we waited till the 
ice had disappearedi and then went in as we thought 
for the attack. 

The ship to which I belonged being a steamer, 
and drawing much less water than the lino-of-battla 
ships, led the way. A grander sight could not be 
ooncoired than that of twenty splendid line-of* 
battle shipS| formed in two lines, steaming straight 
up to the frowning batteries of Cronstadt. On our 
approaching the batteries a shot was fired, and fell 
alongside the ship I was in, which, as I said, was 
leading for the purpose of sounding, when, to our 
astonishment and disgust, the signal was made firom 
the flag-ship to the fleet * Stop I* and immediately 
afterwards to ' anchor.* 

It is not for me to say the reason* why.* All that 
I can Touch for is that, in the general opinion of 
competent judges, had we gone on we could hare 
token or destroyed Cronstadt, instead of which— 
what was done ? They sent to England for spedal 
boats to be made ready for the next summer, whao the 
attack would be made on Cronstadt. 
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Wo remained a few days at anchor off that plaoe, 
when some half of the fleet were detached to. the 
Aland Islands, where an insignificant fort called Bom- 
arsnnd was to be attacked— not by the English and 
French fleets, who were fit to do any mortal thing, 
but by an army fetched from France. When the army 
came, the poor little fort attacked by the fleet on 
the seasidoi and on the shore by the soldiers, after 
firing a few shots surrendered. Daring the attack 
I was appointed acting commander of H Jf .S, , 
and was mentioned houonrably in despatches. 

Many promotions were made for the taking of 
Bomarsund, bat I fancy I had as asaal given my 
opinion too freely, as I was left out in the cold. I 
shall never forgot old Charley's answer to me when I 
applied for my promotion, it was so worthy of him. 
He said, ' Don't ye come crying to me, Sir ; you are a 
lord's son : 111 have nothing to do wi' ye.* 

Ipimediatoly after the capture of Bomarsund, the 
Admiral detached a small squadron under Captain 
S to reconnoitre the Russian port of Abo. Of 

that squadron the vessel of which I was commander 
formed one. We left with sealed orders, which were 
not to be opened until we arrived at, or near to, our 
destination. 

On sighting the enemy's port we perceived that 
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ererj proporatum was being made to giro u a wann 
reception. A oooncil of war was held on board 
the senior officer's ship, at which oooncil the sealed 
orders were oponed| when to our disgnst it was 
foand within that we were ordered * not to fight, 
merely to reconnoitre.* 

Sickening hnmiliation I Thero were the Russian 
gnnboots inside the bar of the harbour of Abo, firing 
at as with all their might The forts on the heightS| 
such as they were, rery insignificant temporary bat* 
teries of fieId-piooeS| had commenced to get the range 
of the ships ; but as we were not to fight, we took a 
sulky shot or two at the enemy and retired* 

To this day I cannot nndorstand the policy that 
actuated this weak, radllating conduct on the part of 
our chief. But some idea may be given of his fight- 
ing notions by the following oocurrencOi of whidi I 
was a witness. 

One monung despatches arrired from England. 
A signal was made from the flag-ship for command- 
ing officers to repair on board that vessel. On our 
arrival there, we were asked to sit down to break* 
fast. Our chief, who was opening his letters, suddenly 
threw a despatch over the table to 8— — , the ad* 
miral of the fleet, saying, * What would ye do, mun, 
if ye received a letter like this?* 8—^ after 
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reading the letter soidi * If I received a letter like 
tliat^ I'd attack Rerel or Sveaborg if I lost half my 
€eet.* . Our chiefs answer I shall never forget. It 
was : ' I haren't got nerve to do it, and Tm d d 
well sure C— — hasn V There are manj living be- 
sides myself who can vouch for the acoQra<7 of this 
statement. 

I shall say no more of the doings of the English 
fleet in the Baltic daring that year. Suffice it, that 
if ever open mutiny was displayed — not by the crews 
of the ships, but by many of the captains, men who 
attained the highest rank in tlieir profession — it 
was during the cruise in the Baltic in 1854 : and no 
wonder. 

Many gallant deeds were performed by single 
ships, but the fleet did absolutely nothing, except 
help to capture Bomarsund. I returned to England 
disgusted and disheartened. The next year the 
commander-in-chief was changed ; I was appointed 
to his ship, and we went again to the Baltic, taking 
with us all the necessary appurtenances for bombard* 
ing forts and attacking the enemy's coast. 

As soon as the melting of the ice permitted we 
arrived off Cronstodt, and found that the Bussians 
had not been asleep during our absence for the winter 
months ; for they had defended the approaches to 
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that place to such an eztent, that an attack was oon* 
sidered (and on this occasion there was no diflbrenoo 
of opinion) most unadTisable. So we fell back on 
Sreaborgy which place was bombarded bj the com* 
bined fleets, I Tenture to think most snocossfulljy and 
I believe, had we had a force to land, we conld hare 
taken possession of that lai^ and important fiirtress! 

Our losses during the operation were small on 
board the squadron of mortar>boats which I had the 
good luck to command — some fifty-eight men kan 
dsenmbcU. 

In this senrice I receircd my promotion to the 
rank of commander, and returned to England. 

Peace was made between Russia and England^ 
previous to which, however, I was appointed tea 
vessel in the Mediterranean which formed part of the 
fleet off SebastopoL Unfortunately, I arrived too lata 
to SCO much active service thore* 

While serving as a commander in t)ie Mediter- 
ranean, I was principally under the com*mand of Sir 
Wm. M , a man whose reputation as being the 
smartest oflicer in the navy, I must venture to say, 
I think was greatly exaggerated, though ho was 
doubtless what is called a < smart oflioer.* 

His idea was to rule with a rod of iron, and never 
to encourage anyone fay praising lealona and active 
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Bonrioo. He used to BajTi *I am here to find fault 
withy not to praisOi officers nnder my command/ So 
many a fine fellow's seal was damped bj knowing 
that no encouragement would follow in the waj of 
appreciation from his chief, however much he might 
have merited it. 

I cannot refrain from recounting a rery amusing 
incident that occurred in connection with my com* 
mand of H.M.S. JP • I may mention that, differ- 
ing as I did most materially with the system of 
discipline followed by the commander- in-chief, I was 
no favourite of his. 

One day, however, I was somewhat surprised at 
being ordered to prepare for the official inspection of 
my ship, and by no loss a person than Sir W. M 
himself. I must mention that one of the crotchets 
of the chief was that vessels such as mine — namely, a 
gunboat of the first class — could be floated off the 
shore, in case of their stranding, by water-casks being 
lashed round them. So orders were given that all 
vessels of that class were to lumber their decks with 
water-casks. I did so, according to orders ; but, not 
having the least confidence in the manner in which 
the oocumander-in-chief proposed to employ them, I 
ntiUsed them, as will be seen presently, for an entirely 
different purpose. 
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The daj of mj ship*! inspection was evidently 
not one of mj lucky days. To begin with, a horrid 
little monkey belonging to the crew— amnaing himself 
running about in the hammock^nettbgs near to the 
gangway over which the great man had to pa ss — 
soebg something he thought nnusual| made a rush 
as the commander-in-chief was stopping on board| 
stoopod down, and deliberately took the cocked hat off 
his head, dropped it into the sea, then started up the 
rigging chattering with delight at the mischief he 
had done. The cocked hat was at once recovered, 
wiped dry, and placed in its proper place. Hie 
admiral, always stem as a matter of prindploi 
looked, after this incident, sterner than usual, 
hardly recognised me except by a formal bow, then 
proceeded to muster the officers and crew. Thisovefi 
he coromonced to walk round the dock. I remarked 
with pleasure his countenance change when he saw 
how neatly his pet water-casks wore painted and 
lashed to the inner gunnel of the ship. He said 
quite graciously, ' I am glad to see, Captain Ilobart, 
thot you pay such attention to my onleni* I began 
to think I was mistakon in my idea of the man ; but, 
alas ! for my exuberance of spirits and satisfaction, 
while the admiral was closely examining one of his 
pet casks, his face came almost in contact with the 
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opening of iho barreli when, to his and mjr horror, a 
pretty little spaniel pot oat his head and licked the 
great man on the nose, 

I shall never forget the admiral's oonntenance; 
he tnmed bine with anger, drew himself np, ordered 
his boat to be manned, and walked over the side not 
saying a word to anyone. 

The facts which led to this nntoward occnrrence 
were that, seeing the necessity of having my decks 
crowded with what I considered useless lumber, in 
the form of water-casks, I had utilised them by mak«» 
ing them into dog-kennels. The admiral hated dogs, 
hated sport of all kind, and, after what occurred, I 
fancy hated me. Well, I didn't love him ; I never 
saw him again. 

The very next day I was ordered to the coast of 
Syria : just what I wanted, i.e., to be out of the 
commander-in-chiefs way, and to have some good 
shootLDg. 
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Ok receiTing mj rank as poat-captain, I tmnd 
myself shelved, as it werOi for four yearSy while waiting 
mj torn for a command. This was according to the 
rules of the nary, so there was no getting oat of it. 
What was I to do 7 I consulted several of my firiends 
who were in a aimilar position, who, like myself, did 
not wish to remain idle so long, so we looked about 
us for some enterprise, as something to do. 

The upshot of it was that we thought of tiying if 
we could not conceive some plan for breaking through 
the much-talked-of blockade of the Southern States 
of America, then in revolt against the government of 
Washington. Four of us young post-captains took 
this decision, and as it would have been, perhaps, 
considered infra dig. for real naval officers to engage 
in such an enterprise, we lent our minds, if not our 
bodies, to certain aU$r §go9^ whom we inspired, if 
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W6 did not penoniJIy controli as to their line of 
condnct. Mj man I will call RfAiertB, whose adren* 
iuee I- now give, and in whose name I diall write. 
There are people who insist that I was Captain 
Boberts; all that anch people have to do is to 
prove I was that ' miscreant/ whoever he maj have 
been. The following is his narrative :— 

Daring the late civil war in America the 
executive government undertook the blockade of 
more than 3|000 miles of coast, and though nothing 
oould exceed the energy and activity of the naval 
officers so employed, the results were very unsatisrac* 
tory, inasmuch as it was not till absolute possession 
was taken of the forts at the entrance of the great 
harbours, such as Charleston, Mobile, and Wilming- 
ton, that blockade-running was stopped. 

I trust that our American friends will not be 
too severe in their censures on those engaged in 
blockade-running; for, I say it with the greatest 
respect for and admiration of enterprise, had they 
been lookers-on instead of principals in the sad drama 
that was enacted, they would have been the very men 
to take the lead. It must be borne in mind that the 
excitement of fighting did not exist. One was always 
either running away or being deliberately pitched 
into by the broadsides of the American cruisers, the 
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sligbteat reaisUnoe to which would haro co o iti t q t ad 
piracy; whoreas captoro withoak res i stanos merely 
entailed oonfiecaticm of cargo aad veaseL 

The vessel I had charge of— which I had broDghl 
out from England, was one of the finest doable-ecrew 
steamers that had ever been boilt bj D— — n | of 400 
tons harden, 250 horse-power, 180 feet long, and 22 
feet beam— >and was, so far as sea-going qoslitaea, 
speed, &c., went, as hand/ a little craft as ever floated. 
Our crew consisted of a captain, three officers, three 
engineers, and twenty-eight men, including firemen^ 
that is, ten seamen and eighteen firemen* Thej 
were all Englishmen, and as thejr received verj hi^ 
wages, we managed to have picked men. In fact| 
the men-of-war on the West India station fband il a 
difficult matter to prevent their crews from deserting, 
so great was the temptation offered bj the blockad»» 
runners. 

I will begin by explaining how we prepared the 
vessel for the work. This was done by reducing her 
• spars to a light pair of lower masts, without any 
yards across them ; the only break in their sharp 
outline being a small crowVneat on the foromaat, to 
be used aa a look-out place. The hull, which ahowed 
about eight feet above water, was painted a dull gr^ 
oolour to render her aa nearly aa poaaiUa inviaible in 
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the night The bo«tt were lowered square with the . 
gnimels. Coel was taken on hoaid of a ambkelesa 
natare (anthracite). The fannel| being what is 
called ^ telescope/ lowered dose down to the deck. In 
order that no noise might be madoi steam was blown 
off under water. In iact| every ruse was resorted to, 
' to enable the vessel to evade the vigilance of the 
American cruisersi who were scattered about in great, 
numbers all the way between Bermuda and Wilming- 
ton — the port at the time I write of most frequented 
by blockade-runners. While speaking of the precau* 
tions used I may mention that among the fowls taken 
on board as provisions, no cocks were allowed, for fear 
• of their proclaiming the whereabouts of the blockade^ 
runner. This may seem ridiculouSi but it was very 
necessary. 

The distance from Bermuda to Wilmington (the 
port we were bound to) is 720 miles. We started 
in the evening. For the first twenty-four hours we 
saw nothing to alarm us, but at daylight the second 
day there was a large American cruiser not half a 
mile from us, right ahead, who, before we could turn 
round, steamed straight at us, and commenced firing 
rapidly, but very much at random, the shot and 
shell all passing over or wide of us. 

Fortunately, according to orders to have full 
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^ tteam on at daybreak, we were quite preptred for % 

1 nm; and etill more fortunately % heavy squall of 

'h wind and rain that came on helped ua Taatlyi as we 

r 

';' were dead to windward of the enemy ; and having 

1- 

no top-weights we soon dropped him astem« He 
most foolishly kept yawing, to fire his bow-chaserS| 
losing ground every time he did so. By eight 
o'clock we were out of range— unhit; and by noon 
out of sight of anything but smoke. 

Luckily, the chase had not taken ua mudioff oar 
course, as the consumption of coal during % run of 
this sort, with boilers all but bursting finom high 
pressure of steam, was a most serious coosideratioQ 
—there being no coal in the Confederate ports, where 
wood was only used, which would not soil ow 
fnmaoes. 

We were now evidently in very dangeroua watera, 
steamers being reported from our mast-bead every 
hour, and we had to keep moving about in all 
directions to avoid them; sometimes st<^yping to 
let one pass ahead of us, at another time turning 
completely roond, and running back on our oourse. 
Luckily, we were never seen or chased. Night 
came on, and I had hoped that we should have made 
rapid progress till daybreak unmolested. All was 
quiet until about one o'clock in the morning, wheo 
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luddenlyi to onr dismajTi we found a steamer dose 
alongside of ns. How she Had got there without 
cor knowledge is a mystery to me even now, How- 
erer, there she was, and we had hardly seen her 
before a stentorian voice howled out, ' Heave-to in 
that steameri or 111 sink you.' It seemed as if all 
was overi but I determined to try a ruse before 
giving the little craft up. So I answered, ' Ay, ay, 
air, we are stopped.' The cruiser was about eighty 
yards from ns. We heard orders given to man and 
arm the quarter»boatS| we saw the boats lowered into 
the wateTi we saw them coming, we heard the crews 
laughing and cheering at the prospect of their prize. 
The bowmen had just touched the sides of our vessel 
with their boat-hooks when I whispered down the 
tube into the enginenroom, ' Full speed ahead I ' and 
away we shot into the darkness. 

I don't know what happened; whether the cap- 
tain of the man-of-war thought that his boats had 
taken possession, and thus did not try to stop us, 
or whether he stopped to pick up his boats in the 
rather nasty sea that was running, some one who 
reads this may know. All I can say is, that not a 
shot was fired, and that in less than a minute the 
pitch darkness hid the cruiser from our view. This 
was a great piece of luck. 
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All the next day we passed in dodg^g abooti 
aToiding the crniien as best we eoold, but always 
approaching onr post. 

Daring the day we got good obserfationa with 
which our sounding agreed ; and at snnset oar posi* 
tion was sixty miles due east of the entrance to 
Wilmington river, off which place were oniising a 
strong squadron of blockading ships. The American 
blockading sqaodroni which had undertaken the 
almost impossible task of stopping all tra£So along 
8,000 miles of coast, consisted of nearly a hundred 
vessels of different sorts and siaes^-ioiid^Ccb men* 
of-war, captured blockade-runnerS| unemplojed steam- 
packets, with many other vessels pressed into gorem* 
ment service. Bpeed and sufficient stieogth to can/ 
a long gun were the only requisites, the Coofcderala 
men-of-war being few and far between. These 
vessels were generally well commanded and offiosred^ 
but badly manned. The inshore squadron off Wil- 
mington consisted of about thirty vesselsi and lay in 
the form of a crescent facing the entrance to Cape 
Clear river, the centre being just out of range of the 
heavy guns mounted on Fort Fisher, the horns, as 
it were, gradually approaching the shore on each 
aide; the whole line or eurve covered aboni tea 
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^e blockade-ninnera had been in the habit of 
tiying to get between the ressel at either extremity; 
and the coast being quite flat and dangeronSi without 
any landmark, excepting here and there a tree some- 
what taller than others, the cruisers generally kept 
at a sufficient distance to allow of this being done. 
The runner would then crawl close along the shore, 
and when as near as could be judged opposite the 
entrance of the river, would show a light on the 
vessel's inshore side, which was answered by a very 
indistinct light being shown on the beach, dose to 
the water^s edge, and another at the background. 
These two lights being got into a line was a proof 
that the opening was arrived at ; the vessels then 
steered straight in and anchored under the Con- 
federate batteries at Fort Fisher. More vessels were 
lost crawling along this dangerous beach than were 
taken by the cruisers. I have seen three burning at 
one time, for the moment a vessel struck she was 
set fire to, to prevent the blockaders getting her off 
when daylight came. 

This system of evading the cruisers, however, 
having been discovered, it was put a stop to by a 
very ingenious method, by which several vessels were 
captured and an end put to that little game. Of 
course I can only conjecture the way in which it was 
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donei bat it seemed to me to* bo thus: Al tbo 
extreme end of the line of Uockaden kjoiie of tliem 
with a kedge anchor, down eo cloee to the ehore that 
she left bat % xery little spoce for the blockade* 
ranner to poss between her and the beach. The 
captain of the ranneri however, trasting to his 
Tcssel's speed and invisibili^i dashed throngh this 
spaoe, and having got hj the cmiser thought himself 
safe. Poor fellow ! he was safe for a moment, but in 
SQch a trap that his onlj chance of getting ool of it 
was by running on shore or giving up. For no sooner 
hod he paMcd than up went a rocket from the 
cruiser who hod seen the runner rush bj, and who 
now moved a little further in towards the shore, so 
as to stop her egress by the wa j she went in ; and 
the other vessels dosing round by a pre-arranged 
plan, the capture or destruction of the blookado' 
runner was a certainty. 

Some of the captains most pluckily ran their 
vessels on shore, and frequently succeed e d in setting 
fire to them ; but the boats of the cruisers wers somo* 
times too sharp in their movomenta to admit of thia 
being done, and the treatment of those who tried to 
destroy their vessels was, I am sorry to say, very 
barbarous and nnnecessaty. Moreover, men who 
endeavoured to escape by jumping overboard after 
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the vessel was on shore were often fired at b/ grape 
and shelly in what seemed to me a very nnjustifiable 
manner. Great allowancOi howeveri mnst be mode 
lor the men-of-war's men, who after many hard nights 
of dreary watching constantly nnder weigh, saw their 
well-eamed prize escaping by being run on shore and 
set fire to, jnst as they imagined they had got pos- 
session. On several occasions they have been content 
to tow the empty shell of an iron vessel off the shore, 
her valaable cargo having been destroyed by fire. 

Bat I have left my little craft lying as was 
stated about sixty miles from the entrance of the river. 
I had determined to try a new method of getting 
through the blockading squadron, seeing that the 
usual plan, as described above, was no longer feasible 
or, at least, advisable. I have mentioned that our 
position was well defined by observations and sound- 
ings, so we determined to run straight through the 
blockaders, and to take our chance. When it was 
quite dark we started steaming at full speed. It was 
extremely thick on the horizon, but clear overhead, 
with just enough wind and sea to prevent the little 
noise the engines and screws made being heard. 
Every light was out— even the men's pipes; the 
masts were lowered on to the deck ; and if ever a 
vessel was invisible the 2 ? n.wos that night. 
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We passed aevenJ oatlying craiaeni aoino 
unpleasantl/ netfi but still we passed ihonu All 
seemed going favonrablj, when suddenly I saw 
through mj glasses the long low line of a steamer 
right ahead, lying as it were across our bows so dose 
that it would have been impossible to pass to the 
right or left of her without being seen. A prompi 
order given to the engine-room (where the ehief 
engineer stood to the engines) to reverse one engine, 
was as promptly obeyed, and the little craft spun 
round like a teetotum. If I had not seen it, I ooold 
never have believed it possible that a vessel would 
have turned so rapidly, and (although, perhaps, it ia 
irrelevant to my subject) I cannot reftmin from bear* 
ing testimony to the wonderful powers of taming 
that are given to a vessel by the application of 
Symond*8 tumscrews, as he loves to call them* On 
this occasion £50,000 of property was saved to its 
owners. I do not believe the cruiser saw us at all, 
and so very important to us was the fact that we had 
turned in so short a space, that I scarcely think we 
lost five yards of our position. Having tamed we 
stopped to reconnoitre, and could stQl see the (aint 
outline of the cruiser crawling (propelled, probably, 
only by the wind) slowly into the darkness, leaving 
the way open to us, of which we al oooe took 
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advantage. It was now about one o'clock in the 
morning ; our lead, and an observation of a friendlj 
star told nB, that we were rapidly nearing the shore. 
But it was so fearfollj dark, that it seemed almost 
hopeless ever to find onr way to the entrance of the 
river, and no one felt comfortable. Still we steamed 
slowly on and shortly made oat a small glimmer of 
a light right ahead. We eased steam a little, and 
cautiously approached. 

As we got noareri we could make out the outline 
of a vessel lying at anchor, head to wind, and con- 
jectured that this must be the senior officer's vessel, 
which we were told generally lay about two miles 
and a half from the river's mouth, and which was 
obliged to show some sort of light to the cruisers 
that were constantly under weigh right and left of 
her. The plan of finding out this light, and using it 
as a guide to the river^s entrance, being shortly ailer 
this time discovered, the vessel that carried it was 
moved into a difierent position every night, whereby 
several blockade-runners came to grief. 

Feeling pretty confident now of our position, we 
went on again at full speed, and made out clearly the 
line of blockaders lying to the right and left of the 
ship which showed the light; all excepting her being 
apparently under weigh. Seeing an opening between 
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the Teasel at tnchor and the one on her left» we 
made a daah, and, thanks to our diagaiae and great 
speedy got through without being seen, and made the 
most of our way towards the knd. As a strong 
current runs dose inshore which is constantly 
changing its course, and there were no lights or land- 
marks to guide uSy it was a matter of great difficulty 
to find the Tery narrow entrance to the river. 

We were now nearly out of danger from cmiserSi 
who seldom Ycntured very close inshore in the ndnity 
of the batteries ; and our piloti who had been through- 
out the voyage in bodily fear of an American prison, 
began to wake up, and, after looking well round, 
told us that he could make out, orer the long line of 
surf, a heap of sand called ' the mound,' whidi was a 
mark for going into the river. 

This good news emboldened us to show a small 
light from the inshore side of the vessel | it was 
promptly answered by two lights being placed a 
short distance apart on the beach, in each a positioo 
that, when the two were brought into line, or, as the 
sailors call it, into one, the vessel would be in the 
channel which led into the river. This being done 
without interruption from the cruisers, we tt^ftmiHi 
in and anchored safely under the batteries of Fbfi 
Fisher. 
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Being noir parfeetiy nfii| lights wwa at onoe 
Bt^ wegfm iMJ grog aerfdl mit mi VOAk w m ^ e tny bo ^y 
eoogralolatied ereiybodji and a feeling of oomlbrt 
and joHitji each as can only bo ezperienood after three 
nights* and three days' intense anzietyi possessed ns 
alL On tho m<»rning breaking we ooonted twenty-fivo 
cmisers lying as near as they dared tontnre oflP tha 
lirer^s monthi and a ^vij pleasant nght it was, 
sitoated as wo were. There was eridently a move 
among them of an nnnsoal kind; for the smaller 
Tessds were steaming in towards the shore on the 
north side, and the ships* lannehesi with gons in 
their bowsi were pulling about from vessel to vessel. 
The canse of it as day advanced was bat too apparent. 

Just out of range of Fort Fisher's heavy artilleiy, 
on the north side of the river^s entrancOi a splendid 
paddle-wheel blockade-nmner was lying on thebeach| 
having been ran on shore daring the night to avoid 
captnre. 

Her crew had evidently escaped to the shore, 
and a smouldering smoke showed that she had been 
set fire to, and that a little wind was all that was 
necessary to make the flames break out. The block- 
ading ships do not appear to have been aware of the 
damage they had done till daylight discovered the 
ves s e l that they probably thoaght had either got 
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into the riTer or escaped to tea, lying on the beach. 
HoweTBTy they were not alow in making ptepa rati oM 
for captoring her, if poenUe. 

Meanwhile, two of the crew of the blockade* 
runner managed to get on board of her| and setting 
her on fire in a doxen different places, erefything in 
the vessel was soon destroyed, and her red-hot aidea 
made boarding an impossibili^. 

So the gnnboats retired out of range, and the 
artillery with the Whitworth guns retomed to Fori 
Fisher. The shell of this vessel lay for months on 
the beach and was by no means a bad mark fior the 
blockade-runners to steer by. 

Having witnessed this little bit of excitement 

and received on board the crew of the stranded 
vessel, we took a pilot on board and steamed vp the 
Capo Clear river to Wilmington. 

It will be difficult to erase from my memory the 
excitement of the evening we made our litde omft 
fast alongside the quay at Wilmington; the con« 
gratulations we received, the champagne cocktail 
we imbibed, the eagerness with which we gave and 
received news, the many questions we asked, such 
as, <How long shall we be unloading?' * Was our 
cargo of cotton ready?' *How many balea could 
we carry?' •How oth«r blockada-nmneft had 
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- £ued? * &o. ; and the viflita firom thintgr ud hungfy 
Southemen of all ranks and denominational many of 
wliom liad not tasted alcohol in any fonn for months, 
to whom whaterer thej liked to eat or drink was 
freely giveni accompanied fay congratulations on all 
aides. All these thingSi combined with the delightfol 
' feeling of security from captnrei and the glorious 
prospect of a good night's rest in a four-posteri wound 
one up into an inexpressible state of jollity. If some 
of us had a little headache in the mornings surely it. 
was small blame to us. Our host's cocktailS| made 
of champagne bitters and pounded icCi soon put all 
things to rights; and after breakfast we lounged 
down to the quays on the river-sidei which were piled 
mountains high with cotton-bales and tobacco tierceS| 
and mixed in the lively and busy scene of discharging, 
selling, and shipping caigoea» 
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EXCrmiO ADVEMTURES. 



1 MAY now, I trusti withoot appearing egotia- 
tical| digress slightly from the narratire to gire an 
aooount of how I managed with mj own priTaie 
vcntnre, which I had personallj to attend to ; for il 
is scarcely necessaiy to mention that in blockade* 
running everyone most look after himself. If ho 
does not his labour will have been in rain. 

Before leaving England I had met a Soathenii 
lady, who, on my inquiring as to what was most needed 
by her compatriots in the belesguered States, replied 
curtly : * Corsages, sir, I reckon.* So I determined 
to buy a lot of the articles she referred to, and on 
arriving at Glasgow (the port from which we origi* 
nally started) I visited an emporium that seemed to 
contain everything in the world ; and I astonished 
a young fellow behind the counter by asking for 
a thousand pairs of stays. Such an nnnsual !#• 
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qnert WBtit bm ^ like % rocket to higher authority* 
with whom I made a bargain for the article re- 
quired at one shilling and a penny per pair, to 
be delivered the next day. At the same time I 
bought five hundred boxes of Cockle's pills, and a 
quantity of toothbrushes. Well, here I was in 
Wilmington, with all these valuables on my hands ; 
the corsages were all right, but the horrid little 
Cockles were bursting their casements and tumbling 
about my cabin in all directions. I was anxious, 
with the usual gallantry of my cloth, to supply the 
wants of the ladies first. The only specimens of the 
sex that I could see moving about were coloured 
women, who were so little encumbered with dress 
that I began to think I was mistaken in the article 
recommended by my lady friend as being the most 
required out here. After waiting some time, anji no 
one coming to bid for my ware, I was meditating 
putting up on the ship's side a large board with the 
name of the article of ladies* dress written on it — a 
pillbox for a crest, and toothbrushes as supporters — 
when an individual came on board and inquired 
whether I wished 'to trade.' I greedily seized 
upon him, took him into my retreat, and made him 
swallow three glasses of brandy in successioUi after 
which we commenced business. 
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I will not troabla mj reader with tke waj in 
which we traded ; regmrding the oonageti W0L%ab U 
to lajr that he bought them all at what aeemed to me 
the enormotu price of twelve ahillings each| ginng 
me a profit of nearly eleren bnndrod per cent. 

On my asking where the fair wearen of the 
article he had bought coold be aeen^ he told me that 
all the ladies had gone into the interior. I hope 
they found my importations useful; they certainly 
were not ornamental. 

Elated as I was by my succesSi I did not forget 
the Cockles, and gently insinuated to my now some* 
what excited friend that we might do a little more 
trading. To my disgust he told me that he had 
never heard of such a thing as Cockle's pills. I 
strongly urged him to try halfHk^oaeny assuring him 
that if he once experienced their inrigorating eflecte 
he would never cease to recommend them. But the 
ignorant fellow didn't seem to see it ; for, finishing 
his brandy and buttoning up his pocketSi he walked 
on shore. I never thought of naming toothbrusheS| 
for what could a man who had never heard of Cockles 
know of the luxury of toothbrushes? So I sat 
quietly down, and began to sum up my profits on the 

I was deeply engaged in this occopation when 
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• I felt a heatj hand on tnjr shonUler. !Fttniiiig nwid 
I saw mf friend tke trederi who^ efter liering 
emoUiered nqr bool in tobeeeo-juioei nidi 'I eeji 
eapUiiii Iieve jea gok eny eoflla-eerewe on tredef * 
Hie question rather eteggered moi but he explained 

. that they had no pomble wajr of making this 
neoeesarj article in the Southern Btatesi and that 
thej pontivelj oould not keep the bodies quiet in 
their coflins without them, especially when being sent 
any distance for interment. As I had no acquaint- 
ance! I ^^ happy to say, with the sort of thing he 
wanted, it was agreed upon between ns that I should 
send to England for a quantity, he, on his part, pro- 
mising an enormous profit on their being delivered. 

I cannot help remarking on the very great in- 
convenience and distress that were entailed on the 
South through the want of almost every description 
of manufacture. The Southern States, having always 
been the producing portion of the Union, had trusted 
to the North and to Europe for its manufactures. 
Thus, when they were shut out by land and by sea 
from the outer world, their raw material was of but 
little service to them. This fact tended, more than 
is generally believed, to weaken the Southern people 
in the glorious struggle they made for what they 
called and believed to be their rights,-^ struggloi 
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the luHTon of which are only half nndentood hf 
thote who were not qr^-witiwieee of ik Whether 
the eaute waa good, whether armed l e e ei ii o n wae 
justifiable or noti is a matter regarding which opinlona 
differ. Bat it is nndeniable that all fought and 
endured in a manner worthy of a good and a jnst 
causOi and many were thoroughly and consdentionslj 
convinced it was so. Such men as LeOi Stonewall 
Jackson, and others would nerer hare joined any 
cause against their conrictions ; but it won't do for 
a blockade-runner to attempt to moralise. 80 to 
return to my story. 

My readers will be desirous of knowing what 
was the result of my speculation in Cockles and 
toothbrushes. Regarding the former, I am sorry to 
say that all my endcaTours to induce my Southern 
friends to try their efficacious powers were of no 
avail, so I determined to take them with me to 
Nassau (if I could get there), thinking that I might 
find a market at a place where ereiyone was bilioos 
from over eating and drinking, on the strength of 
the fortunes they were making by blockade-running ; 
and there I found an enterprising druggist who gare 
me two chests of lucifor matches in exchange for 
my Cockles, which matches I ultimately sold in the 
Confederacy at a rery fair profit My toothbmshee 
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bebg nob in tbe digliteBb degree appreciated at 
Wilmington^ I sent them to Bichmondi when thej 
were aold at about eeren times their ooefe. 

So ended mj specnlaftion. The tenet's cargo 
consisted of blankets^ shoeSi Manchester goods of all 
sorts, and some mysterious cases marked 'hardware/ 
abont which no one asked any qnestionSi bnt which 
the military authorities took possession o£ This 
caigo was landed, and preparations made for taking 
cm board thb paying article in this trade, namelyi 
cotton* 

I never bought it in any quantity, but I know 
that the price in the Southern States averaged from 
twopence to threepence a pound, the price in livei^ 
pool at that time being about half-a-crown. 

We were anxious to try the luck of our run- 
out before the moon got powerful, so the cargo was 
shipped as quickly as possible. In the first place, 
the hold was stored by expert stevedores, the cotton« 
bales being so closely packed that a mouse could 
hardly find room to hide itself among them. The 
hatches were put on, and a tier of bales put fore and 
aft in every available spot on the deck, leaving open« 
ings for the approaches to the cabins, engine-room, 
and the men's forecastle; then another somewhat 
thinner tier on the top of that, after which a few 
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bales for ihecapUin and officersi those uncontfoQaUe 
rascals whom the poor agents oonld not nianag6| and 
the cargo was complete. Loaded in this way, the 
▼essel with only her foremast np, with her bow*(un« 
nel, and grey-painted sides, looked more like % hngo 
bale of cotton with a stick placed npright at one end 
of it, than anything else I can think of. One 
bale for , and still one more for — — (I nerer 
tell tales out of school), and all was ready. 

We left the quay at Wilmington cheered by the 
hurrahs of our brother blockade-runners, who were 
taking in and discharging their cargoes, and steamed 
a short distance down the riyeri when we were 
boarded to be fsorcA^ and fmoIrecL This latter extra- 
ordinary proceeding, called for perhaps by the existing 
state of affairs, took me altogether aback. That m 
smoking apparatus should be applied to a cargo of 
cotton seemed almost astounding. But so it was 
ordered, the object being to seach for runaways, and, 
strange to say, its efEcaqr ^^m apparent, when, after an 
hour or more's application of the process (which was 
by no means a gentle one), an unfortunate wretch, 
crushed almost to death by the closeness of his hiding* 
place, poked with a long stick till his ribs must hare 
been like touchwood, and smoked the colour of % 
backwood Indian, was dragged by the heels into the 
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daylight, ignominiously put into ironS| and hurled 
into the guard-boat. This diaooveiy nearly caued 
the detention of the Teasel on anspicion of onr bebg 
the aooomplioea of the ninaway ; bat after aome de- 
liberation! we were allowed to go on. 

Having ateamed down the rifer a distance of 
about twenty milea, we anchored at two o'dook in 
the afternoon near ita mouth. We were hidden by 
Fort Fisher from the blockading aquadron lying off 
the bar, there to remain till aome time after nightfiJL 
After anchoring we went on ahore to take a peep at 
the enemy from the batteries. Ita commandant^ a 
finCy dashing young Confederate officer^ who was a 
firm friend to blockade-runnersi accompanied us 
round the fort. We counted twenty*five vessels 
under weigh ; some of them occasionally ventured 
within range ; but no sooner hod one of them done 
aO| than a ahot waa thrown ao unpleasantly near that 
she at once moved out again. 

We were much struck with the weakness of 
Fort Fisheri which, with a garrison of twelve hundred 
men, and only half finishedi could have been easily 
taken at any time since the war began by a resolute 
body of five thousand men making a night attack. It 
ia true that at the time of ita capture itwaaaomewhat 
atronger than at the tune I viaited it| but even then 
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its garrison was oomparatavely small, and its defences 
nnfinisbed. I fancy the bold front so long shown 
by its occapiors had much to do with the fact that 
snch an attack was not attempted tOl just before the 
close of the war. The time chosen for onr starting 
was eleven o'clock, at which hoar the tide was at ita 
highest on the bar at the entrance of the river. 
Fortunately the moon sot about ten, and as it was 
very cloudy, we had every reason to expect a pitch- 
dark night. There were two or three canses that 
made one rather more nervous on this occasion than 
when leaving Bermuda. 

In the first place, five minutes ailer we had 
crossed the bar, we should be in the thick of the 
blockaders, who always closed nearer in on the very 
dark nights. Secondly, our cargo of cottoo was of 
more importance than the goods we had carried in ; 
and thirdly, it tccu ih$ thing to do to make the doable 
trip in and out safely. There were also all manner of 
reports of the new plans that had been arranged by 
a sealous commodore lately sent from New York to 
catch us all. However, it was of no use canvassing 
these questions, so at a quarter to eleven we weighed 
anchor and steamed down to the entrance of the 
river. 

Veiy faint lightai which could not be seen fitf 
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at tefti were set on tbe beech in tlie lame position ea * 
I liave before deaeribedi baring been tbns placed fer 
a Tesael coming in; and bringing tbeee astern in an 
exact line, that is the two into one, we knew that we 
were in the passage for going over the bar. The 
order was then giTen, ' Full speed ahead/ and we 
shot at a great speed oat to soa. • 

Onr troubles b^gan almost immediately; for the 
cruisers had placed a rowing bargOi which could not 
be seen by the forts, dose to the entrancci to signalise 
the direction which any ressel that came out might 
take. This was done by rockets being thrown up 
by a designed plan from the barge. We had hardly 
cleared the bar when we saw this boat very near our 
bowS| nicely placed to be run clean orer, and as 
we were going about fourteen knotS| her chance of 
escape would have been small had we been inclined to 
finish her. Changing the helmi which I did myself, 
a couple of spokes just took us dear. We passed 
so dose that I could have dropped a biscuit into 
the boat with ease. I heard the crash of broken oars 
against our sides ; not a word was spoken. 

I strongly suspect every man in that boat hdd 
his breath till the great white avalandie of cotton, * 
rushing by so unpleasantly near, had passed quite 
dear of her. 
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Howeyeri they seemed rery toon to liave recovered 
themselves, for a minute had scarcely passed before 
up went a rocket, which I thought a very ungrateful 
proceeding on their part. But they only did their 
duty, and perhaps they did not know how nearly they 
had escaped being made food for fishes. On the 
rocket being thrown up, a gun was fired uncoaunonly 
close to us, but as we did not hear any shot, it may 
have been only asignal to the cruisers to keepasharp 
look-out. 

We steered a mile or two near the coast, always 
edging a little to the eastward, and then shaped our 
course straight out to sea. Several guns were fired 
in the pitch-darkness very near us. (I am not quite 
sure whether some of the blockaders did no! 
occasionally popper each other.) After an honr^s Am! 
steaming, we felt moderately safe, and by the morning 
had a good ofiing. 

Daylight broke with thick, hasy weather, nothing 
being in sight We went on all right till half«pasi 
eight o'clock, when the weather cleared up, and there 
was a large paddle-wheel cruiser (that we must have 
passed very near to in the thick weather) about six 
miles astern of us. The moment she saw us ahe gave 
chase. Ailer running for a quarter of an hour it 
was evident that with our heavy oaigo on board, th« 
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crniser liad the legs of U8| and as there was a long 
day iMfore ns for the chase, things looked badly* We 
inored some cotton aft to immerse onr screws well ; 
bat still the crniser was steadily decreasing her 
distance firom ns, when an incident of a very carious 
nature faroured us for a time. 

It is mentioned in the book of sailing directions, 
that the coarse of the Gnlf Stream (in the ricinity of 
which we knew we were) is in calm weather and 
smooth water plainly marked oat by a ripple on its 
inner and cater edges. We clearly saw, about a 
mile ahead of us, a remarkable ripple, which we 
rightly, as it turned out, conjectured was that 
referred to in the book. As soon as we had crossed 
it, we steered the usual course of the current of the 
Gulf Stream, that here ran from two to three miles 
an hour. Seeing us alter our course, the cruiser did 
the same ; but she had not crossed the ripple on the 
edge of the stream, and the course she was now 
steering tended to keep her for some time from doing 
so. The result soon mode it evident that the 
observations in the book were correct ; for until she 
too crossed the ripple into the stream, we dropped 
her rapidly astern, whereby we increased onr distance 
to at least seven miles. 

It was now noon, firom which time tho enemy 
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agiun began to clone with ni, and at five o*dock waa 
not more than three milea distant. At iiz o'clock 
she opened a harmleas fire with the Pairoi gon in 
her boW| the shot falling far short of na. The ran 
set at a qoarter to aeren, by which time ahe had got 
so near that she managed to send two or thra^ shota 
over OS, and was steadily coming np. 

Luckily, as night came on, the weather became 
Tery cloudy, and we were on the dark aide of the 
moon, now setting in the West, which occaatooally 
breaking through the clouds astern of the cmiaer, 
showed us all her movements, while we most have 
been very difficult to make out, though certainly not 
more than a mile oSl All this time she kepi firing 
away, thinking, I suppose, that she would firighten 
us into stopping. If we had gone straight on, we 
should doubtless have been caught; so we altered 
our course two points to the eastward. After 
steamiog a short distance we stopped quite still, 
blowing off st^am under water, not a spark or the 
slightest smoke showing firom the funnel; and we 
had the indescribable satisfaction of seeing oor enemy 
steam past us, still firing ahead at some imaginaiy 
vessel 

This had been a most exciting chaae and a very 
narrow escape; night only saved ua from a New York 
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priicm. All tbis liard numing liad toicla in awfid 
hole in our ooal^mnken, and aa it was neoeaaaiy to 
keep a atock fiv a run off the Modtaded Bahama 
Uanda, we were obliged to rednoe our expenditure 
to aa amall a quantity aa poaaible. However we were 
well out to aeai and after having passed the line of 
cmiaera between Wilmington and Bermnda, we had 
not much to fear till we api»foaehed the British 
poaseasiona of Naasan and the adjacent islandsi where 
two or three Terj &Bt American vessela were cmiabg^ 
although five hundred miles fiom American waters* 
I am ignorant, I oonfesS| of the laws of blockadci or 
indeed if a law there be that allows ito enforcement^ 
- and penalties to be enactodi five hundred miles 
away firom the ports blockaded. But it did seem 
strange that the men-of-war of a nation at peace 
with England should be allowed to cruise off her 
ports, to stop and examine trading vessels of all 
descriptionsi to capture and send to New York| for 
adjudication, vessels on the mere suspicion of their 
being intended blockade-runners; and to chase and 
fire into real blockade-runners so near to the shore 
that on one occasion the shot and shell fell into a 
fishing village, and that within sight of an English 
man-of-war lying at anchor in the harbour at Nassau. 
Snrdy it ia time that some well-understood laws 
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should be madci and roles laid dowiii or such doings 
will sooner or later reooil on their anthors. 

Having so little ooal on board, we determined 
on making for the nearest point of the Bahama 
Islands, and luckily reached a queer little island 
called Green Turtle Quay, on the extreme north of 
the group, where was a small English oolonji without 
being seen by the cruisers. We had not been there 
long, however, before one of them came sweejang 
round the shore, and stopped unpleasantly near to 
us ; even though we were inside the rock she hofered 
about outside, not a mile from ns. 

We were a tempting bait, but a considerable 
risk to snap, and I suppose the American captain 
could not quite make up his mind to capture a veessl 
(albeit a blockado*runner pQed full of cotton) lying 
in an English port, insignificant though that port 
might be. We had got a large white English ensign 
hoisted on a pole, thereby showing the nationality ol 
the rock, should the cruiser be inclined to question 
it. After many longing looks, she steamed slowly 
away, much to our satisfaction. Coals were sent to 
us firom Nassau the next day, which having been 
taken on board, we weighed anchor, keeping dose to 
the rtffSM and islands all the way. We steamtn! 
towards that port, and arrived safely, having made 
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the in-aiid-oat Tcyage^ indnding tlie time fai iinloed* 
ing and loeding et Wflmmgto&i in nxteen days. 

To attempt to describe at length the state of 
things at this nsually tranquil and nnfreqnented little 
spot is beyond my powen. I will only mention 
some of its most striking features. Nassau diflfored 
much fiom Wilmington, inasmuch as at the latter 
place there was a considerable amount of poverty and 
distress, and men's minds were weighted with many 
troubles and anxieties; whereaSi at Nassau, erexy* 
thing at the time I speak of was touUm d$ rose. 
Every one seemed prosper o us and happy. Tou met 
with calculating, far-seeing men who were steadily 
employed in feathering their nests, let the war in 
America end as it might; others who, in the height 
of their enthusiasm for the Southern cause, put their 
last farthing into Confederate securities, anticipating 
enormous profits ; some men, careless and thoaghtless, 
living for the hour, were spendmg their dollars as 
&Bt as they made them, forgetting that they would 
'never see the like again.* There were rollicking 
captains and officers of blockade-runners, and 
drunken swaggering crews ; sharpers looking out' for. 
Tictims ; Yankee spies ; and insolent worthless fr0$ 
nijITsrs— an these combined made a most hetero- 
geneous, though interesting, crowd. 
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The inbabitanta of Nassaai whoi antQ the period 
of blockade-ranning, bad, witb aome axoeptiooa, aab* 
aisted on a precariooa and aomewbat qneatioDable 
livelibood gained hj wrecking, bad tbeir beada aa 
mucb tamed as the rest of tbe world. Liring waa 
exorbitantly dear, as can be well imaginod, wbea 
tbe captain of a blockade-runner could realise in a 
month a sum as large as tbe Goremor*s salary. Tbe 
expense of living was so great that tbe ofEcers of tbe 
West India regiment quartered here bad to apply 
for special allowance, and I believe tbeir applicatioa 
was successful. The botol, a large buDding, bitberto 
a most ruinous speculation, began to realise enormoiia 
profits. In fact, tbe almighty dollar waa apent aa 
freely as the bumble cent bad been befbie tbia goldea 
era in the annals of Nassau. 

As we bad to stay bore till tbe time for tbe 
dark nigbta came round again, we took it eaqr» end 
thoroughly enjoyed all the novelty of tbe aoeoe. 
Most liberal entertainment was provided free bj 
our owner's agent, and altogether we found Nassau 
very jolly : so mucb so, that we felt almost aorry 
when ' time ' was called, and we bad to prepare for 
another run. In fact, it was ploasanter in blockade* 
running to look backwards than forwardsi eqpecial^ 
if one bad been so far in good luck* 
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OHAFTEB ZIL 

▲ VISIT TO CBABUE8T0K. 

All being leadji we ateamed out of Nassau harbonri 
and were soon again in perilons WAters. We had % 
distant chase now and then — a mere child's play to ns 
after our experience — and on the third evening of oar 
voyage we were pretty well placed for making a ran 
through the blockading squadron as soon as it was 
dark. As the moon rose at twelve o'docki it was 
vexy important that we should get into port before 
she threw )& light upon the subject. 

Unfortunatelyi we were obliged to alter our 

• course or stop so often to avoid cruisers that we ran 
our time too dose ; for, as we were getting near to 
the line of blockadoi a splendid three-quarter-size 
moon rose, making everything as dear as day. 

' lyjing to pass through the line of vessels ahead 
with such a bright light shining would have been 
madness; in fact^ it was dangerous to be moving 
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aboat at all in sach dear weathari to we ateamad 
iowardi the land on the extreme left of the line of 
crnifiera, and having made it ont| went qnite okee 
inshore and anchored. 

By lying as dose as we dare to the beach, we 
must have had the appearance of forming part of* 
the low sand-hills, which were aboat the height and 
colour of the vessel ; the wood on their tope forming 
a background which hid the small amoont of funnel 
and mast that showed above the declcs. We must 
have been nearly invisibloi for we had scarcely been 
an hour at anchor when a gun-boat came steaming 
along the shore very near to the beach ; and while 
we were breathlessly watching her, hoping that she 
would go pasty she dropped anchor alongside of us, 
a little outside where we were lying—so dose that 
we not only heard every order that was given on 
board, but could almost make out the purport of the 
ordinary conversation of the people on her decks. 
A pistol shot would have easily reached na. Our 
position was most nnpleasaot| to say the least of ik 
We could not stay where wo were, as it only wanted 
two hours to daybreak. If we had attempted to 
weigh anchor, we must have been heard doing ao. 
However, we had sufiident steam at i^^^Ti*n^iH to 
make a run lor it. So, after waiting a little to allow 
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llie ernise/s fim to gek loifi we lawdBed tlia pn 
out of tbe diaeUe of tlie chAin on dacki and eaiiDg 
the caUa down into the watoTi went ahead with one 
engine and astern with tlie otheTi to torn onr Teasel 
loond head to seaward. 

Imagine oar consternation when, as she tamed| 
she starnck the shore before coming half round (she 
had been lying with her head inshore, so now it was 
pointed along the beach| Inddly in the right direo- 
tion, Le, lying from the cmiser). There was nothing 
left to ns but to pat on ftdl speed, and if possible 
force her from the obstmetiony which after two or 
three hard bomps we sncceeded in doing. 

After steaming qaito close to the beach for a 
little way, we stopped to watch the gun-boat, whicfa| 
after resting for an hour or S0| weighed anchor and 
steamed along the beach in the opposite direction to 
the way we had been steeringi and was soon out of 
sight. So we steamed a short distance inshore and 
anchored again. It would have been certain capture to 
have gone out to sea just before daybreak| so we made 
the little craft as invisible as possiblei and remained 
all the next day, trusting to our luck not to be seen. 
And our luck fatoured us ; for, although we saw 
sereral cnusers at a distancoi none noticed US| which 

mmtnt nm jjinfflit miraCuIoUS. 
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Thus passed Christmas Day^ 1863| and an anxkma 
day it was to all of us. We might bare landed oar 
cargo where we were lyingi but it would hare been 
landed in a dismal swamp, and we should hare been 
obliged to go into Wilmington for our cargo of cotton. 

When night closed in we weighed anchor and 
steamed to the entrance of the rireri which, fiom oar 
position being so well defined, we had no difficult 
in making out. We received a broadside fiom % 
savage little gun-boat quite doee inshorei her shot 
passing over us, and that was alL We got comfort- 
ably to the anchorage about half-past eteren o'clock, 
and so ended our second journey in. 

I determined this time to have a look at 
Charleston, which was then undergoing a lengthened 
and destructive siege. So, after giving over my 
craft into the hands of the owner's repreaentativea, 
who would unload and put her cargo of cotton on 
board, I took my place in the train and, after passing 
thirty-six of the most miserable hours in my life 
travelling the distance of one hundred and forty 
miles, I arrived at the capital of South Carolina, or 
rather near to that city — for the train, disgusted I 
suppose with itself, ran quietly off the line about two 
miles from the station into a meadow. Thepaasengers 
seemed perfectly oontented| and shoalderiag thair 
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b^Bpkgd walkad off into tlio town. I Beehanioally 
fBDowod ivith my pirtanmtaoH| iod fat doo ooone 
amvod at tiio only hotol, whert I wm infovmed I 
might hATO half a room* 

* Aoting on % hint I leoeiTed firom % Uack waiter 
that food waa being deroored in the ooflfoe-roonii and 
that if I did not look oat for mTself I ahoold hate to 
do withoat that essential article for the rest of the 
daji I hurried into the mM^-iHmangtr^ where two 
long tables were famished with all the laxaries then 
to be obtained in Gharlestoni which laxaries consisted 
of lamps of meat supposed to be beef| boiled Indian 
eomi and I think there were the remains of a 
feathered biped or twO| to partake of which I was 
evidently too late. All these washed down with 
water, or coffee withoat sogari were not very tempt- 
ing ; bot human nature must be supported| so to it I 
set, and having swallowed a suflSdent quantity of 
animal food, I went off to my room to take a pull at 
a bottle of brandy which I had sagaciously stored 
in my carpet-bag. But, alas I for the morals of 
the beleaguered city. I found| on arriving therOi a 
nigger extended at full length in happy oblivion on 
jthe floori with the few clothes I had with me forming 
his plloWy and the brandy bottle rolling about along* 
side of himi empty. 
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I first of all hammered his head against the 
floor, but the floor had the woratof it } than I Idckad 
hia shins (the only Tolnerabla part of a nigger), bat 
it was of no nse ; so pouring the contents of a water 
jug over him, in the hope that I might thns eansa 
awful dreams to disturb his alumberS| I left him^ 
voting myself a muff for leaving the key in my 
box. 

Having letters of introduction to some of General 
Beauregard's staff, I made my way to headquarters, 
where I met with the greatest courtesy and kindness. 
An orderly was sent with me to show me the top of the 
tower, a position that commanded a fiunoas view of 
the besieging army, the blockading squadroni and 
all the defences of the place. A battery had just 
been placed by the enemy (consisting of five Parrot 
guns of heavy calibre) five miles from the town, 
and that day had opened fire for the first time. At 
that enormous range the shell occasionally burst 
over or fell into the city, doing, however, little 
damage. The elevation of the guns must have been 
unusually great. I am told that every one of them 
burst after a week's, or thereabouts, firing. Poor 
Fort Sumter was nearly silenced after many montha' 
hammering, but its brave defenders remained in it 
to the last, and it was not till a few days befiNe 
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Charieston was abandoned that they gate it np* At 
>'' tlietimel speak of the whole of the western beach 
was in the hands of the enemji Batteiy Wagner 
haTing snocnmbed after one^ of the most gallant 
defences on record. While it remained in the hands 
of the Sonthemers it assisted Fort Snmteri inasmuch 
as fiom its position it kept the enemy at a digtancoi 
bnt after its captnroi or rather destmctioni the latter 
fort was exposed to a tremendous fire from ships and 
batterieSi and its solid fitmt was terribly ommbled. 

8arronnded| howereTi with water as it was, it 
would have been most difficnlt to take bjr assault ; 
and from what I could leanii certain destruction 
would have met any body of men who had attempted 
it latterly. There it stood| sulkily firing a shot or 
shell now and then, more out of defiance than anything 
else. The blockadingi or rather bombarding, squadron 
was lying pretty near to it on the western side of 
the entrance to the harbour; but on the east sidci 
formidable batteries belonging to the Southerners 
kept them at a respectable distance. Blockade- 
running into Charleston was quite at an ond at the 
time I am wridng about. Not that I think the 
eruisers could have kept yessels from getting in, but 
fiir the reason that the harbour was a perfect net* 
workof toipedoes and infernal machines (the passage 
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throngh which was onlj known to % itm pefioiis)^ 
placed bj the Soathernen to prerent the Northern 
fleet from approaching the city. 

Having had a good look at the poeitiona of the 
attacking and defending partieai I went down firtwa 
the tower and paid a visit to a batteiy where two 
Blakelj gnns of heavy calibrei that had lately been 
mn throngh the blockade in the weU-known 
* Sumter* (now the * Gibraltar *)! were mounted. 
These guna threw a shot of 720 Iba. weight| and were 
certainly maaterpiccea of design and exeention. Un* 
happily, proper instmctiona for loading had no4 
accompanied them firom England, and on the occaaiog 
of the first round being fired from one of themi the 
gun not being properly loaded, cracked at the breediy 
and was rendered useless ; the other, however, did 
good service, throwing shot with aocura^ at great 
distances. I saw much that waa interesting hei^ 
but more able pens than mine have already deacnbed 
fully the details of that long siege, where on one 
hand all modem appliances of war that ingonnity could 

conceive or money purchase wore put into the handa 

of brave and determined soldiers ; on the other hand 
were bad arms, bad powder, bad proviaiooa, bad 
everything; desperate courage and nnhaard-of self* 
denial being aU the Southerners had to depend npoo. 
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fliiir CQroo to -tto liflpoIoitMM of tiioir oonoo till Slioi^ 
inan't almost nnoppooed march ahowod the weakness 
of tbe whole coontrf • Even strangers like myself 
were so carried away with the enthusiasm of the 
moment^ that we shut oar eyes to what should have 
been clearly manifest to us. We could not beEeve 
that men who were fighting and enduring as these 
men were could ever be beaten. Some of their 
leaders most hare finreseen that the catastrophe was 
coming months before it occurred ; but, if thqr did 
so, thqr were afraid to make their opinion public. 

On returning to the hotels I found it full of 
people of all dasses indulging in tobacco (the only 
solace left them) in every form. It is all very well to 
say that smoking is a vile habit ; so it may be, when 
indulged in by luxurious fellows who eat and drink 
their full every day, and are rarely without a cigar or 
pipe in their mouths } it may^ perhaps, be justly said 
that such men abuse the use of the glorious narootio 
supplied by Providence for men's consolation under 
difficulties. But when a man has hard mental and 
bodily work| and barely enough food to support 
naturoi water being his only drink| then give him 
tobaoooi and he will thoroughly appredato it* BesideSi 
it will do him real good* I think that aft any time 
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its use in moderation is harmless and often benafidaly 
but under the drcumstanoes I speak of it is a loxnry 
without price. 

During the evening I met at tha hotel a Con- 
federate naval officer who was going to attempt that 
night to carry havoc among the blockading squadron 
by means of a dgar-ohaped vessel of a very carious 
description. 

This vessel was a screw steamer of sixty feet in 
length, with eight feet beam. She lay, before being 
prepared for the important service on which she was 
going, with about two feet of her hull showing above 
the water, at each end of which, on the shoulder as 
it were of the cigar, was a small hatch or opening, 
just large enough to allow a man to pop through it : 
from her bows projected a long iron outriggeTi at tha 
end of which there was fixed a torpedo that would 
explode on coming into contact with a vessel's side. 

When the crew were on board, and had gone 
down into the vessel through one of the hatches above 
mentioned, the said hatches were firmly closed, and 
by arrangements that were made from the inside the 
vessel was sunk about six mches below tha water, 
leaving merely a small portion of the funnel showing* 
Bteam and smoke being got rid of below water, tha 
vessel was invisibla, torpedo and all being immersed. 
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^Tbo offioer lumag tim itawribed Jm ?6B8el« 
wished me good-night, and ttnried on his perilous 
enterprise. I met him agmn next evening quietly 
smoking his pipe. I eageriy asked him what he had 
done, when he told me with the greatest iong-froU 
that he had gone on board his vessel with a crew of 
seven men ; Uiat everything for a time had gone like 
clockwork ; they were all snug below with hatches 
dosed, the vessel was sunk to the required depth, and 
was steadily steaming down the harbour, apparently 
perfectly water-tight, when suddenly the sea broke 
through the foremost hatch and she went to the 
bottom immediately. He said he did not know how 
he escaped. He imagined that after the vessel had 
, filled he had managed to escape through the aperture 
by which the water got in ; all the rest of the poor 
fellows were drowned. Not that my friend seemed 
to think anything of that, for human life was very 
little thought of in those times. This vessel was 
afterwards got up, when the bodies of her crew were 
still in her hold. I imagined that the vessel con« 
tained sufficient air to enable her to remain under 
water two or three hours, or maybe some method was 
practised by which air could be introduced by the 
fiinnel ; at all events, had she been successful on tliat 
she would undoubtedly have caused a good 
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deal of damage and loss to the blockading aquadron, 
who were constantly harassed by all sorts of infernal 
machinesi torpedoeSi fire-yesselsi Aa, which were 
sent oat against them by ingenions Sonthemen, 
whoso fertile imaginations were constantly conceiving 
some new invention. 

On the next occasion that same enterprising 
officer was employed on a similar enterprise^ his eflbrta 
were crowned with complete success. 

He started one dark night, in a submerged 
vessel of the same kind as that above described| and 
exploded the torpedo against the bows of one of the 
blockading squadron, doing so much damage that the 
vessel had to be run on shore to prevent her sinking, 

I must, before finishing my account of what I 
saw and did in Charleston, mention a drcumstaooe 
that showed how little the laws of metcm and hnrm 
are respected during war times. The morning befine 
I left, I had a fancy for having my coat brushed and 
my shoes polished. 60 having deposited these articles 
on a chair at the door of my room, I went to bed 
again to have another snoose, hoping to find them 
cleaned when I awoke. Afler an hour or so I got 
up to dress, and rang the boll several times without 
getting any answer. 80 I opened the door and 
looked out into the passage* 1\» ngr teiprise I saw 
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an individual aittlng on the cliair dnHrliteli' I bttil 
put my dothesi trying on one of my boots. He had 
ancceeded in getting it half on when it had Btuck, 
and at the time I discovered him he seemed to be 
in a fiX| inasmuch as he could neither get the boot off 
nor on. He was struggling violently with my poor 

- booty as if it were his personal enemy, and swearing 
like a trooper. Not wishing to increase his ire, I 
blandly insinuated that the boots were mine, on 

* which he turned his wrath towards me, making most 
unpleasant remarks, which he wound up by saying 
that in these times anything that a man could pick 
up lying about was his lawful property, and that he 

• 

was astoniBhed at my impudence in asking for the 
boots. However, as the darned things would not fit 
him * no how,' he guessed I was welcome to them ; 
and giving a vicious tug to the boot to get it off, he 
succeeded in doing so, and I, picking it up with its 
fellowi made good my retreat. But where was my 
coat ? I could not get an echo of an answer, where ? 
' So I went downstairs and told my piteous tale to the 
landlord, who laughed at my troubles, and told mo 
he could not give me the slightest hopes of overseeing 
it again ; but he offered to lend me a garment in 
which to travel to Wilmingtoui which offer I gladly 
aooepted. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

KEVER OLUGirrl 



On my return to Wilmington I found thtt mj 
vessel was ready for sea, so I took charge of her, and 
we went down the river. 

We had to undergo the same ordeal as before 
in the way of being smoked and searched. This 
time there were no runaways discovered, but there 
was one on board for all that, who made his appear* 
once, almost squashed to death, after we hod been 
twenty-four hours at sea. We then anchored under 
Fort Fibher, where we waited until it was dark, after 
which, when the tide was high enough on the bar, 
we mode a move and were soon rushing out to sea at 
full speed. Tliere was a considerable swell running, 
which we always considered a point in our favour. 
By the way, writing of swells puts me in mind of a 
certain ' swell ' I had on board as passenger on this 
oocasion, who, while in Wilmington, hod been tolldog 
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very big about * hunting/ which probably he rap- 
posed I knew nothing about. He used to give ue 
long narrativee of his own exploits in the hunting- 
field, and expatiated on the excitement of flying over 
ditches and hedges, while apparently he looked upon 
blockade-running and its potty risks with sublime con- 
tempt. Soon after we crossed the bar on our way out 
a gentle breeze and swell began to lift the vessel up 
and down, and this motion he described as Wery 
like hunting/ 

Just after he had ventured this remark, a Yankee 
gun*boat favoured us with a broadside and made a 
dash to cut us off. This part of the fun, however, 
my friend did not seem to think at all 'like hunting,* 
and after having strongly urged me to return to the 
anchorage under the protecting guns of the fort, he 
disappeared below, and never talked, to me at least, 
about hunting again. 

But to return to my story, there was, as I said 
before, a considerable swell running outside, which 
was fortunate for us, as we ran almost into a gun- 
boat lying watching unusually close to the bar. It 
would have been useless to turn round and endeavour 
to escape by going back, as, if we had done so, we 
should inevitably have been driven on to the beach, 
and either captured or destroyed. In such a predica* 
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mont there was Dothing for it but to make a dash 
past and take the gun-boat's fire and its consequences. 
I knew we had the legs of her, and therefox^ felt 
more at ease in thus running the gauntlet thaa 
I otherwise should have done, so on we went at 
full speed. She fired her broadside at about fifty 
yanls distance, but the shot all passed over ns, 
except one that went through our funneL The 
marines on board of her kept up a heavy fire of 
musketry as long as we were visible, but only slightly 
wounded one of our men. Rockets were then thrown 
up as signals to her consorts, two of which came 
down on us, but luckily made a bad guess at our 
position, and closed with us on our quarter instead 
of our bow. They also opened fire, but did ns no 
injury. At the moment there was no vessel in sight 
ahead ; and as we were going at a splendid pace, we 
soon reduced our dangerous companions to three 
or four shadowy forms struggling astern without a 
hope of catching us. The signalising and firing had, 
however, brought several other blockaders down to 
dispute our passage, and we found ourselves at one 
moment with a cruiser on each side within a pistol 
shot of us ; our position being that of the meat in a 
sandwich. So near were the cruisers, that they 
seemed afraid to fire from the danger of hitting each 
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otheTi and| thanks to our Boperior speedi we thot 
ahead and left them without their haying fired a 
shot* 

Considering the heavy swell that was mnning, 
there was the merest chance of their hitting ns ; in 
fiict, to take a blockade-nmner in the night, when 
there was a heavy swell or wind, if she did not choose 
to give inj was next to impossible. To run her down 
required the cruiBor to have much superior speed, 
and was a dangerous game to play, for vessels have 
been known to go down themselves while acting that 
part. 

Then, again, it must be borne in mind that the 
blockade-runner had always full speed at command, 
her steam being at all times well up and every one 
on board on the look-out \ whereas the man-of-war 
must be steaming with some degree of economy and 
ease, and her look-out men had not the excitement 
to keep them always on the qyix tnva that we had. 

I consider that the only chances the blockading 
squadron had of capturing a blockade-runner were 
in the following instances ; vis., in a fair chase in 
daylight, when superior speed would tell, or chasing 
hor on shore, or driving her in so near the beach 
that her crew were driven to set fire to her and 
make their escape j in which case a prise might be 
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made, though perhaps of no great value; or frighten* 
ing a Tesael by guna and rocketa during the night 
into giving up. Someof theblockade-mnneraahowed 
great pluck, and stood a lot of pitching inta About 
sixty-six vessels left England and New York to run 
the blockade during the four years* war, of which 
more than forty were destroyed by their own oraws or 
captured ; but most of them made several runs bafiara 
they came to grief| and in so doing paid well fcr 
their owners. 

I once left Bermuda^ shortly before the end of 
the war, in company with four others, and was the 
only fortunate vessel of the lot. Of the other four, 
three were run on shore and destroyed by their 
own crews, and one was fairly run down at sea and 
captured. 

I saw an extraordinarily plucky thing dona on 
one occasion, which I cannot refrain from narrating. 
We had made a successful run through the blockade, 
and were lying under Fort Fisher, when as daylight 
broke we heard a heavy firing, and as it got lighter 
we saw a blockade-runner surrounded by the cruisers. 
Her case seemed hopeless, but on she came for the 
entrance, hunted like a rabbit by no end of vesseli. 
The guns of the fort were at onoe manned, rsady to 
protect her as soon aa her pursuers should oome 
T 
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wItliiQ range. Every effort was made to cut her off 
from the entrance of the river, and how it was she 
was not sank I cannot tell. As she came on we 
could see N-— — , her commanderi a well-known sue* 
oessful blockade-runner, standing on her paddle-box 
with his hat off, as if paying proper respect to the 
men-of-war. And now the fort opened fire .at the 
chasing cruisers, from whom the blockade*runner 
was crawling, being by this time well inshore. One 
vessel was evidently struck, as she dropped out of 
range very suddenly. On came the ' Old J—-—,' 
one of the fastest boats in the trade, and anchored 
all right ; two or three shots in her hull, but no hurt. 
Didn't wo cheer her I the reason of her being in the 
position in which wo saw her at daylight was that 
she had run the time rather short, and daylight broke 
before she could get into the river; so that, instead 
of being there, she was in the very centre of the 
blockading fleet. Many men would have given in, 

« 

but old N was made of different stuff. 

We got well dear of the cruisers before day« 
breok, and keeping far out to sea, were unmolested 
during the run to Nassau, where we arrived safely 
with our second cargo of cotton, having this time 
been eighteen days making the round trip. 

Having made two round trips, we could afford 
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to take it easy for a short tiiD6| and as tlia doik 
nights would not come on for three weeks, we gare 
the little craft a thorough refit, hauling her up on a 
patent slip that an adventurous American had laid 
down especially for blockade-mnnersi and for the use 
of which we had to pay a price which would hare 
astonished some of our large ship-owners. I may 
mention that blockade-runners always lirod well ; 
may be acting on the principle that ' good people 
are scarce * ; so we kept a famous table and drank 
the host of wine. An English man-of-war was lying 
in the harbour, whose officers frequently condescen d ed 
to visit us, and whose mouths watered at what thej 
saw and heard of the profits and pleasursa of blockado- 
running. Indeed, putting on one side the aordid 
motives which I dare say to a certain extent actoated 
us, there was a thrilling and glorious excitement 
about the work, which would have well suited some 
of these gay young fellows. 

Time again came round too soon, and we had to 
start on another trip, and to tear ourselves away 
from all sorts of amusements, some of us from domestio 
ties : for there were instances of anxious wives who, 
having followed their husbands to the West Indies, 
vastly enjoyed all the novelty of the scene. Tlieee 
ladies had their pet ships, in whose oqitains thegr 
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bad oonfidflBM, nd a nkicik flngrMit frifrte 
tares into ike Confedenqr; «nd in this way soma of 
tham mada a nica littla addition to their pin*mon^* 
I don't know that any of them speoolated in CooUa'a 
piUsor oonages, bat I heard of ona lady who aent in 
a laiffa quantity of ydlow soap, and mada an enor- 
mous profit oat of her Tantora* 

Having completed the necessaiy alterations and 
repairs, and mada all snug tot a fresh rani we 
started again from the port of Kassaa. We had 
scaroely steamed along the coast forty miles from 
the mouth of the harbour, when we discoyered 
a steamer bearing down on us, and we soon made 
her out to be a weU-known, very fast Yankee 
cruiBer, of whom we were all terribly afraid. As we 
were still in British waters, skirting the shore of the 
Bahamas, I determined not to change my course, but 
kept steadily on, alwaya within a mile of the shore. 
On the man-of-war firing a shot across our bows as 
a signal for us to heave to, I hoisted the English « 
colours and anchored. An American officer came on 
board, if ho, seeing unmistakable proofs of the occu- 
pation we were engaged in, seemed very much inclined 
to make a prise of us; but on my informing him that 
I daimed exemption from capture on the ground of 
the vessel being in British waters, he, after due 
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oonsidention, sulkily wished me good monilng snd 
went back to his ship. She oontinaed to watdi ns 
till the middle of the night, when I imagine something 
else attracted her attention, and she steamed awajr* 
We, taking advantage of her temporary 
weighed our anchor and were soon far oat at 

At the end of three days we had nm into a 
position about sixty miles firom Wilmington withoat 
any incident happening worth mentioning. On our 
nearing the blockading squadron at nightfall we 
heard a great deal of firing going on inshore, which 
we conjectured (rightly as it afterwards appeared) 
was caused by the American ships, who were rhssing 
and severely handling a blockade-runner. An idea at 
once struck me, which I quickly put into execatioiu 
We steamed in as last as we could, and soon made oat 
a vessel ahead that was hurrying in to help her coosorta 
to capture or destroy the contraband. We kept dose 
astern of her, and in this position followed the cnuser 
several miles. She made signals continually by flash* 
ing diflcront coloured lights rapidly from the paddle* 
boxes, the moaning of which I tried my best to make 
out, 60 that I might be able to avail myself of the 
knowledge of the blockade aignals at some futore 
tame; but I could not manage to make head or tail 
of them. 
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Suddenlj Aa firing ceased, «nd oar pioneer 
tamed oat to 8ea again. Ab we were by tlus time 
Teiy near inahorei we stopped the engines and re- 
mained qaite still, bat anlackily coold not make ont 
oar exact position. 

The blockading craisers were endently very 
dose in, so we did not like sumng aboat; besides, 
the pilot was confident that we were dose enoagh to 
the entrance of the river to enable as to ran in when 
day broke, withoat being in any danger firom the 
enemy. 

Thas for the remainder of the night we lay 
qoite close to the beach. Unfortunately, however, 
about an hour before daylight we struck the shore, 
and all oar efforts to free the vessel were of no 
avail. 

As the day dawned we found that we were 
about a mile from Fort Hsher, and that two of the 
American vessels nearest the shore were about a mile 
from as when we first made them out, and were 
steaming to seaward, having probably been lying 
pretty near to the river's mouth during the darknesii 
of the night. They were not slow to make us out in 
oar unhappy position. I ordered the boats to be 
lowered, and gave every one on board the option of 
leaving the vessd, as it seemed evident that we were 
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doomed to be a bone of contention between tLe fort 
and the bloclcoden* All hands, howereri stock to 
the ship, and we set to work to lighten her as moch 
as possible. Steam being got np to the highest 
prcssurei the engines worked faroouslyi but she woold 
not move, and I feared the sand would get into the 
bilges. And now a confounded Tessel delibentelj 
tried the range with her Parrot gun, and the shot 
splashed alongside of us. Her fire, howeveri was 
promptly replied to by Fort Fisher. The shot from 
the fort's heavy artillery passed right over and eloee 
to the cruiser, and made her move further out, and 
thus spoiled the accuracy of the range of our devoted 
little craft, which the man-of-war had so corrsctly 
obtained* We mode a frantic eflfort to get off our 
sandy bod, and on all hands running book one ax* 
tremity of the vessel to the other, to our delight she 
slipped oflf into deep water. 

But our troubles were not yet over* To g«t 
into the river's mouth it was neoessaiy to make a 
dSicur, to do which we had to steer out towards the 
blockading fleet for a quarter of a mile befi>re wa 
could turn to go into the river. While we wer# 
performing this somewhat ticklish mancsovrs, Fbrt 
Fiiher most kindly opened a heavy fire firom all iu 
guns, and thus drew the attention of the blookadssa 
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from us. In twenty minutes from the time we got 
off we were safely at anchor under the Confederate 
batteries. The yessel that had been so hard chased 
and fired at during the night was lying safely at the 
anchoragOi not rery much damaged. 

This was by far the most anxious time we had 
gone through* We had to thank the conunandant 
and garrison of Fort Fisher for our escape* Haying 
IMdd our gallant rescuers a yisiti we took a pilot on 
board and steamed up to Wilmington* Cape Clear 
rirer at this time was full of all sorts of torpedoes 
and obetructionSy put down to prevent any gun-boats 
from approaching the town of WilmingtoUi should the 
forts at its entrance be taken possession of by the 
enemy* And as the whereabouts of these obstructions 
were only known to certain pilots, we had to be careful 
to hare the right man on board* We got up in safety, 
and finding that our cargo of cotton was ready, made 
haste to unload and prepare for sea again as quickly 
as possible* 

There was nothing interesting in Wilmington, 
which is a large straggling town built on sand-hills. 
At the time I write of the respectable inhabitants 
were nearly all away from their homes, and the town 
was full of adventurers of all descriptions ; some who 
came to sell cotton, others to buy at enormous prices 
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Earopean goods brought in by blockidd-mnnen. 
These goods they took with them into the interior, 
and, adding a heavy percentage to the prioOi people 
who were forced to buy them paid most minons 
prices for the commonest necessaries of lifik 

On this occasion we spent 5 rety short time at 
Wilmington, and having taken onr cargo of cotton^ 
we went down the river to the old waiting place 
under the friendly batteries of Fort Fisher. We hsid 
scarcely anchored when a heavy tog tMxsm on; as 
the tide for going over the bar did not suit till three 
o'clock in the morning, which I considered an awk« 
ward time, inasmuch as we should only have two 
hours of darkness leil in which to get our offing from 
the land, I determined to go out in the fog and take 
my chance of the thick weather lasting. I cakmlated 
that if we had met with any cruisers, they would no4 
have been expecting us, and so would have been 
under low steam. 

I was told by every one that I was mad to 
venture out, and all sorts of prognostications were 
made that I should come to grief, in spite of which 
omens of disaster, however, I went over the bar at four 
o'clock in the aflemoon in a fog, through which I 
could hardly see from one end of the ship to the 
other, and took my chance. As we went on the bg 
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•emed to get if pooiUe still thicker, and tluough 
tlie night it was impoeaible for w to see enything or 
anything to see na. 

In the morning we had an ofBng of at least a 
hundred and twenty milesi and nothing was in right. 
We made a most proeperons ToyagOi and arrived at 
Nassan safely in seventy-two hoorsi thna oompleting 
our third round trip* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LAST DAYS OK THB * D— H.* 

As no yessel hod saoceodod since tho Uoclmda 
was OBtAblifilied in getting into Savannah (a largo 
and flourishing town in Georgia, situated a few miles 
up a navigable river of the same name), where there 
was a famous market for all sorts of goodS| and where 
plenty of the finest sea-island cotton was stored 
ready for embarkation, and as the soothem port 
pilots were of opinion that all that was required to 
ensure success was an effort to obtain it, I undertook 
to try if we could manage to get the *D ■ n' in. 

The principal diflSculty we had to contend with 
was that the Northerners had possession of a large 
fortification called Pulaski, which, being situated at 
the entrance of the river, commanded the passage np 
to the town. 

To pass this place in the night seemed eaaj 
work enough, as it would be hard for the sentry to 
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make a Tessel out disgnised m we were; but to 
avoid the shoals and aand-banks at the river^B motithi 
in a pitch-dark night, seemed to me, after carefullj 
studying the chart, to be a most diflSctilt matter. 
This, however, was the pilot's business; all we 
captains had to do was to avoid dangers from the 
gnns of ships and forts ; or, if we conld not avoid 
them, to stand being fired at. 

The pilot we had engaged was full of confidence; 
so mnch so, that he refused to have any payment 
for his services nntil he had taken ns in and out 
safely. I may as well mention that there were few 
if any blockading vessels off Savannah river, the 
Northerners having perfect confidence, I presame, 
in Fort Pulaski and the shoals which surrounded the 
entrance of the river being sufficient to prevent any 
attempt at blockade-running succeeding. The lights 
in the ship off Port Boyal, a small harbour in the 
hands of the Northern Gkyvemment^ a few miles fix)m 
the entrance to Savannah, were as bright as in the 
time of peace, and served as a capital guide to the 
river^s mouth. After two days* run firom Nassau we 
arrived without accident to within twenty miles of 
the low land through which the Savannah river runs, 
and at dark steered for the light-vessel lying off Port 
BoyaL Having made it out, in fact steaming dose 
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up to it| we shaped oar conne for Fori Palaaki, 
nsbg the light as a point of departnrOi the distance 
by the chart being twelve miles. We soon saw its 
outlines looming through the darkness ahead, and 
formidable though it looked, it caused me no anzietyi 
compared with the danger we seemed to be in fiooi 
the shoalwater and breakers being all aronnd oa. 
Howeveri the pilot who had charge of soch matters 
seemed comfortable enough. 

So we went cautiously along, and in ten minutes 
would hare been post danger, at all erents firom the 
batteries on the fort, when one of the se ver e st storms 
I ever remember of wind and imin, aooompanied 
by thunder and lightning,-came on, and enveloped 
us in a most impenetrable darkness. Knowing 
that we were surrounded by most dangerons sboalsi 
and being then in only fifteen feet water, I fell our 
position to be a very perilous one. The pilot bad by 
this time pretty well lost his head ; in feet, it wenid 
have puzzled anyone to say where we were. 60 we 
turned round and steered out to sea again, by the 
same way we had come in ; and when we were as 
near as we could guess twenty miles from land, we 
let go our anchor in fifteen fathoms water. 

Then came on a heavy gale of wind acoompanied 
by a thick fog, which lasted three days and nights. 
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I never in my life peaeed eodi jai tinplwrMWiit -lin^ 
leUi^g enr gnmeki «der| knewing tliat we were 
drifting, our anchor having dragged| but in what 
direction it was difficult to judge \ nnable to cook| 
through the sea we had shipped having put our 
gallqr-fire out ; and, worse than all| burning quantities 
of coaI| as we had to keep steam always well up, 
' ready for anything that might happen. 

One day it cleared up for half an hour about 
noon, and we managed to get meridian observations, 
which showed us that we had drifted thirty miles of 
latitude, but we still remained in ignorance of our 
longitude. On the fourth day the gale moderated, 
the weather cleared up, and we ascertained our 
position correctly by observations. 

< When it was dark we steered for the light- 
vessel off Port Boyal, meaning, as before, to make 
her our point of departure for the entrance of the 
river. But we went on and on, and we could not 
see the glimmer of a light or even anything of a 
vessel (we found out afterwards that the light-ship ** 
had been blown from her moorings in the gale). This 
was a nice mess. The pilot told us that to attempt 
to run for the entrance without having the bearings 
of the light to guide us would have been perfect 
madness. We had barely enough coals to tske us 
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back to Kassaa, and if we had xemainad dodging 
about, waiting for the light-Teuel to be replaced, wa 
should hare been worse off for fael, of which we had 
so little that if we had been chased on oar way back 
we should certainly have been captured. 

So we started, for Nassau, keeping well in shore 
on the Georgia and Florida const. Along thia coast 
there were many small creeks and riTcn where 
blockade-running in small craftS| and eren boata, 
was constantly carried on, and where the Northemefm 
had stationed several brigs and schooners of war, 
who did the best they could to stop the traffic. Many 
an open boat has run over firom the northenimoat 
island of the Bahamas group, a distance of fifty mflea, 
and returned with one or two bales of cottoii| bj which 
her crew were well remunerated. 

We had little to fear firom sailing men-of-war, aa 
the weather was calm and fine, so we steamed a few 
miles from the shore, all day passing sereral of them, 
just out of range of their guns* One vessel tried the 
effect of a long shot, but we could aflford to laog^i 
at her. 

The last night we spent at sea was rather nervona 
work. We had reduced our coals to about three 
quarters of a ton, and had to cross the Qulf Stream 
at the narrow part between the Florida coast and the 
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Bfthamm, a distance of twenty-eight mileiii where 

the force of the current ib foor knots an hoar. Our 

coals were soon finished. We cut up the available 

spars, oars, &c, burnt a hemp cable (that by the 

waj made a capital blase), and just managed to 

fetch across to the extreme western end of the group 

of islands belonging to Great Britain, where we 

anchored. 

We couldn't have steamed three miles further. 

On the wild spot where we anchored there was for- 
tunately a small heap of anthracite coal, that probably 
had been part of the cargo of some wreck, of which 
we took as much as would carry us to Nassau, and 
arrived there safely. Thus the attempt to get into 
Savannah was a failure. It was tried once afterwards 
by a steamer which managed to get well past the fort, 
but which stuck on a sand-bank shortly after doing so, 
and was captured in the morning. 

It is not my intention to inflict on my readers 
any moreanecdotes of my own doings in the ' D* n ; * 
suffice it to say that I had the good luck to make six 
round trips in her, in and out of Wilmington, and 
that I gave her over to the chief officer and went 
home to England with my spoils. On arriving at 
Southampton, the first thingi saw in the ' Times ' 
was a paragraph headed, 'The Capture of the 
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* D nJ Poor little craft! I learned afterwaida 

how Bhe was taken, which I will relatei and whidi 
will show that she died game. 

The officer to whom I gave over charge waa as 
fine a specimen of a seaman as well can be imagined, 
plucky, cool, and determined, and by the way he waa 
a bit of a medico, as well as a sailor; for by his 
beneficial treatment of his patients we had very few 
complaints of sickness on board. As onr small dia* 
pensary was close to my cabin, I used to hear the 
conversation that took place between C and hia 
patients. I will repeat one. 

0. 'Well, my man, what's the matter with 
you?' 

PaiienU 'Please, sir, Pve got pains all oirsr 
me.' 

0. * Oh, all over yon, are they ; that's bad.' 

Then, during the pause, it was evident s^nething 
was being mixed up, and I could hear C J say : 

* Ilere, take this, and come again in the evemng.' 
(Exit patient.) Then 0. said to himself: • I don't 
tliink hell come again ; he has got two drops of the 
croton. Skulking rascal, pains all over him, eh I ' I 
never heard the voice of that patient again ; in fret, 
afler a short time we had no cases of sirlmcas oa 
board. C explained to me that the only int fl ifint 
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he lervadoiit^ as lie called ii^ was crtpioii oil; andtbat 
aeae of tlie crew came twice for treatment. ** 

ifoter ]u«ring mn throngli the blockade as the 
commander of a vessel (thongli he was with me all 
the time and had as mnch to do with onr lack ss I 
had)| he was natorallj Yerj anxioos to get safidj 
throngh. There can be no doubt that the yeasel had 
lost much of her speed, for she had been veiy haidlj 
pushed on several occasions. This told sadlj against 
her, as the result will show. On the third afternoon 
after leaving Nassau she was in a good position for 
attempting the run when night came on. She was 
moving stealthily about waiting for the evening, 
when suddenl/i on the weather, which had been 
hitherto thick and hasji clearing up, she saw a 
cruiser unpleasantly near to her| which bore down 
under steam and sail, and it soon became probable 
that diejpoor little 'D n*s * twin screws would not 
save l^r thistimCi well and often as they had done so 
before. 

' The cruiseri a large fuU-rigged corvettCi was 
coming up hand over hand, carrying a strong breeeci 
and the days of the ' D n ' seemed numbered| when 
tried a ruse worthy of any of the heroes of 
naval histoiy. 

^e wind| as I said, was very fireshi with a good 
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deal of aea ronning. On came the cniiaer till tlia 
'D n * waaalmoat under her bowi| and ihoriened 
Bail in fine style. The moment the men were in the 
^SET^'^Si going aloft to furl the sailsi put his 
plan into execution. He turned hit craft head to 
wind, and steamed deliberately past the oonrette aft 
not fifty yards* distance. She, with great way on, 
went nearly a quarter of a mile before she could 
turn. 

I hare it from good authority that the pfder was 
not given to the marines on the man-of-war^s poop 
to fire at the plucky little craft who had so biAj 
out-mancouvred the cruiser^ for out-manoBUTred sh« 
was to all intents and purposes. The two or three 
gims that had been cast loose during the chase bad 
been partially secured| and left so while the men had 
gone aloft to furl thesailS|SOthat not a shot was fired 
as she went past. Shortly after she had done so^ 
howereri the cruiser opened fire with her b^Wnns^ 
but with the sea that was running it could do no 
harm, being without any top weights. The ' D n ' 
easily dropped the oonrette with her heavy spars 
astern, and was soon far ahead ; so much so thai 
when night came on the cruiser was shut ool of 
sight in the darkness. 

After this the ' D ^n * deserred to escapoi bnt it 
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was otherwise fiited. Hie next morning when day 
broke she was within three miles of one of the new 
fast Teesels, which had come ont on her trial trip, 
flying lighti alas I She had an opportonity of trying 
her speed advantageoody to herselfl She snapped 
up the poor *I>— -*n ' an no timOi and took her into 
the nearest port. I may mention that the 'D n * 
and her captain were well known and mnch sooght 
after by the American cmisers. Hie first remark 
that the ofiicer made on coming aboard her was : 
'Welly Captain BobertS| so we have caught yon at 
last I' and he seemed mnch disappointed when he 
was told that the captain they so particularly wanted 
went home in the last mail. The corvette which had 

chased and been cheated by the ' D n * the day 

before was lying in the port into which she was 
taken* Her captaiui when he saw the prizci said : 
^I mustgoon board and shake hands with the gallant 
felloWvwho commands that vessel I * and he did so, 
warmly complimenting 0— — > on the courage he had 
shown, thus proving that he could appreciate pluck, 
and that American naval men did not look dovm on 
blockade-running as a grievous sin, hard work as it 
gave them in trying to put a stop to it. They were 
sometimes a litUe severe on men who^ after having 
been fairly caught in a chaae at sea, wantonly d^ 
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stroyed their oompasseSi chronometeni kc^ rmthar 
than let them fall into the hands of the cmiaer'fl 
officers. I must say that I was always prepared, bad 
I been caught, to have made the beet of thinga, to 
have given the officers who came to toko possesrioa 
all that they had (airly gained by luck having do* 
dared on their side, and to have had a farewell glass 
of champagne with the new tenant at the late ownar'a 
expense. The treatment received by perMOS cap- 
tured engaged in running the blockade diflEw^ very 
materially. If a hand fids American man-of-war of 
the old school made the capture, they were always 
treated with kindness by their captors. But there 
were among the officers of vessels picked up hurriedly 
and employed by the Government a very rough lot, 
who rejoiced in making their prisoners as uncomfort- 
able as possible. They seemed to have only one 
good quality, and this was that there were among 
them many good freemasons, and frequently a prisoner 
found the advantage of having been initiated into the 
brotherhood. 

The * D n's ' crew fell into veiy good hands, 

and till they arrived at New York were oomlbrtablo 
enough ; but the short time they spent in prison 
there, while the vessel was undergoing the mockerf 
of a trial in the Admiralty Court, was (ar finom 
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pleafiant. Eowereri it did nob last veiy long-— nob 
more than ten days} and as soon as they were free 
most of them went bock to Nassan or Bermuda ready 
for more work. came to England and told 

me all his troables* Poor fellow 1 I am afraid his 
services were nob half appreciated as they onghb to 
have heeni ibr snccessi in blookade-mnning as in 
•veiything elssi \m a TirtttOi whereas bad Inoki eren 
though accompanied with the pluck of a herO| \m 
always more or less a orime nob to be ferpven. 
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CHAFTEB XV. 
ixcnMoyo DURiva tiis ntom. 

After tlie excitement of the latt lix or eight 
months I could not long rest in Englmnd, tatiftfied 
with the newspaper accounts of the goings on in the 
blockado-running world. So I got tho command of 
a now and veiy fast paddlo-wheol resseli and went 
out again. The American Government had deter* 
mined to do everything in its power to stop blockado- 
running, and had lately increased the fiwoe of 
blockodcrs on the southern coast hj some Yerj fast 
vessels built at New York. Being aware of this, 
some of the first shipbuilders in England and Scotland 
were put, by persons engaged in blockode^mnning, 
on their mettle, to try and build steamers to beat 
them, and latterly it became almost a question of 
speed, especially in the daylight adventureS| between 
blockaders and blockade^runners. 

Some of the vessels on this side of the water 
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. were oonstnicted regardless of any good quality bub 
speed| oonaequently their ecaatling Was light| and 
tlieir seagoiiig qualities Yery inferior. Many of them 
came to grief } two or three swatnped at sea ) otherSi 
after being out a few days, struggled back into 
Queenstowui the lamest of lame duoks } while some 
got out as iSur as Nassau quite unfit fi»r any fiirther 
work* 

My vessel was one of the four built by B ' ■■■ 
and Q of Glasgow^ and was just strong enough 
to stand the heavy cross sea in the Gulf Stream* 
She was wonderfully (asty and, taking her all in all, 
was a success. On one occasion I had a fair race in 
the open day with one of the best of the new vessels 
that the American Government had sent out to beat 
creation wherever she oould meet it, and I fairly ran 
away from her. 

On arriving at Wilmington in my new vessel I 
started to have a look at Richmond| which city was 

* then besieged on its southern and eastern sides by 
General Grant| who, howeveri was held in check by 
Lee at Petersburg, a small town situated in an 
important position about eighteen miles from the 
capitaL To get to Richmond was not easily accom« 
plished without making a long dStaur into the 
interior (for which we had no time), for the outposts 
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of the contending armies dispnted possession of the 
hist forty miles of the railroad between Wilmington 
and Pet^rsburgi the latter town being on the Una 
to Richmond* As telegraphic oommnnication was 
stopped} it was a difficult matter to asoertaini daj by 
day, whether a train oould pass safely. 

We had in our party the young General CosUw 
Loe, a nephew of the Confederate comm«Dder4o* 
chief, on his way to his nncle's headquarterSi who 
kindly offered his assistance in getting ns through. 
When we arrived at a station some forty milee from 
Richmond we found| as we feared would be the case, 
our further progress by rail impracticabloi but wo 
got hold of a couple of waggons drawn by mules, 
into which we managed to stow ourselves and bag«* 
gage ; the latter, by the way, being of considerable 
importance, as it contained several cases of drinkables, 
not to be obtained for love or money where we were 
going to. We travelled through all sorts of by* 
lanes, bumped almost to pieces for four miles, steer- 
ing in the direction of the headquarters of the cavalry 
outposts, which were commanded by a celebrated 
raiding oflicer, also a nephew of the commander-in- 
chief. At last we found ourselves in a beautiful 
green valley surrounded by thick woods, where the 
general and his staff were quartered* He had with 

6 
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him two or tliree thousand csvalrjTi who, in spite of 
their bad dothing and somewhat hungiy appearance, 
were as fine-looking a body of men as one would 
wishtosee. 

The general and his staff gave ns a hearty 
welcome. Poor fellowsi it was all they had to oflbr t 
We on our part produced sundry eases of sardines, 
Bologna sausages, and other tempting condiments 
wherewith to make a feast. 

The drink we mixed in two horse buckets deaned 
up for the occasion ; a doaen or so of daret, a couple 
of bottles of brandy, and half a dosen of soda water, 
the whole cooled with two or three lumps of ice (of 
which article, as if in mockery, the Southerners hod 
heaps). All tliese good things were duly appreciated, 
not only by our new friends, who for months post 
had tasted nothing but coarse rye«bread and pork 
washed down with water, but also by well-shaken 
travellers like ourselves. Lying on the grass in that 
lovely spot, it seemed as if the war and all its horrors 
were for the moment forgotten. There were several 
Englishmen among the officers composing the stafi^ 
who had (they said) come out here to see active 
service, whidi they unquestionably had found to 
their hearts' content. They seemed the sort of men 
who would do credit to their country. I often 
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wonder what haa become of them ; in one of them I 
was particukrly interested. He said hia name waa 
Cavendish, but it may hare been a njom de guerre. 

While we were in the camp a picket came in, 

• 

whose officer reported having had a akirmiah with the 
enemy, in which the Northemera had been whipped. 
The way the cavalry ontpoata engaged with each 
other was curious enough. The gitmnd they met oq 
did not admit of cavalry charges bemg made, aa thick 
underwood covered the country for milea round. So, 
when they wore inclined for a bruah, they diamoonted^ 
tied their horses to trees, and skirmished in very open 
lines, every man picking out his special enemy. 
When they hsd had enough of it, they picked up 
their killed and wounded, and, mounting their horaea, 
rode away. 

After passing four or five hours with our cavalry 
friends we bade them good-bye, and started (still 
accompanied by our valuable companion, the Jp^ng 
general) on our way to the headquarters of the army, 
where we were to pass the night It was well for 
us that we travelled in such good company, for having 
to pass all along the outskirts of the Southern army, 
we were constantly stopped and interrogated by 
patrols and pickets. Beaidea which we were aom»- 
timea disagreeably near to the outposts of the * boys 
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in bine,' as Grant's men were called. Having arrived 
V617 late in the evening at our destinationi we 
bivouacked nnder the trees close to the headquarters 
of the general commanding^ who was awaj at the 
fronty and not expected back till the next evening* 
The rattle of mnsketiy and the boom of heavy gmui 
all through the night reminded us of our vicinity to 
the theatre of war, and somewhat disturbed our rest. 
But if we were a little nervouSi we took cars not to 
show it. In the morning we started in our waggonsi 
and| after travelling a few miles across the countryi 
came to the railway that connected the camp with 
Richmond. A train shortly afterwards picked us up 
and landed us at the capital of Virginia, where we 
took up our quarters at a oomfortablo-looking hotel. 
There was more to drink and eat here than at 
Charleston, consequently people had cheerful counte- 
nances. Liquor was, howeveri dear, brandy being 
sold «at twenty-five shillings per bottle, it having to 
be run through the blockade. Here we found that 
the people had that wonderful blind confidence in the 
Southern cause which had mainly supported them 
through all di£Sculties. 

At this moment, though a line of earthworks 
hurriedly thrown up in a few hours at Petersburg was 
nearly all that kept Grant's well-organised annyfrom 
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entering iho capital ; though the neoeasaries of war, 
and even of lifoi were growing alarmingly abort | 
though the Boldiera were badly fed, and onlj half- 
clothed or protected from the inclemoncj of the 
weather (one blanket being all that waa allowed to 
throe men), atill every one seemed satisfied tbafc tha 
South would somehow or other gain the day, and 
become an independent nation. 

While in Richmond I had the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of the talented correspondont of tha 
* Times/ who, although in a position to look on calmly 
at passing events, was so carried away by his admira* 
tion of the wonderful pluck shown by the Soathemers, 
and by the general enthusiasm of the people among 
whom he lived, that he allowed himself to be buoyed 
up with the hope that something would erentoally 
turn up in their favour, and in bis letters never 
seemed to despair. Had he done otherwise he woold 
have stood alone, so he swam with the tide; whereaa 
all of us, especially those who were mere lookera-OQ, 
should have seen the end coming months before wa 
were obliged to open our eyes to the fact that it waa 
come. Through his acquaintance with the big-wigs, 
we managed to get a few of them to accept an invito* 
tion to a feed, as we could offer luxuries such as oonld 
not be found in Bichmondi 
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Some of the fifsfe men In the Gonfeden^ 
honoured na with their compan^i and mode themeelves 
nnconmionly agreeaUei eeeming quite * J0II7 set of 
fellows. I fear that thoj have nearly all eome to 
grief since then, except Mr. Beqamini the Hiniater 
of Foreign AfiairSi who before hia deaths whidi 
occoned several years after the time that I write, 
made himself a name in England worthy of his high 
talents and education. 

I had the honouri while in Bichmond| of being 
invited to a tea party by Mrs. Davi^ the President's 
wife, which I thought very interesting. The ladies 
were all dressed in deep mourning ; some (the greater 
part) for the sad reason that they had lost near and 
dear relatives in the wretched war, the others, I 
suppose, were in mourning for their countiy's mis- 
fortunes. Mrs. Davis moved about the room saying 
something civil to every onci while the IVesident, 
though a stem-looking man who never smiled, 
tried to make himself agreeable to his guests, and 
gave one the idea of a thorough gentleman. I 
saw there military officers who had lately oome 
from the fix>nt, surrounded by groups of people 
anxious for news; delegates from distant seceding 
States ; messengers from Hood's army, about which 
many were beginning to be anxious; q^mpathising 
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foreignorsi government officiolsi and nuuij othen. 
The whole of the conyenation naturally rdated to 
the prospects of the cansOi and no one wonld hare 
gix3ssed from what he heard in Praeident Daris'a 
house tliat the end was so near. 

I was anxious before my return to sea something 
of the army that had so long defended Bichmond. 
So I only remsined a few days at the capitali after 
which I left it and its, aks ! too confiding inhabitaotii 
and made my way as best I oould to the head* 
quarters of the commander-in-chief. There I pra* 
sen tod my letters of introduction to General Lee. 

It would perhaps be impertinence on my part 
to attempt to eulogise the character of this excellent 
man and good soldier, who, most thoroughly believing 
in the justice of the Southern cause, had sacrificed 
over3rthing he possessed in its behalf, and had thrown 
all his energy and talent into the scale in its fiivour. 
llany who knew him well have done and will oon* 
tinue to do justice to his patriotism and aelf«deniaL 
I hod a very long conversation with him, which I 
wish I could repeat without being guilty of a breach 
of confidence, as evidence of the sensible notions he 
hod formed of the state of affairs in the South. lie 
was the only man I met during my travels who took 
a somewhat gloomy view of the militaiy prospecia of 
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the oountry — of whicli, as % soIdieTi there oould bo 
no better judge. 

After spending twenty-four boors intbeampi 
we went to the railway station to see if we oould get 
places for Wilmington. We fonnd that the line was 
in the hands of the SouthemerSi and that although 
the ' boys in blue ' had a vulgar habit of firing into 
the carriages as they passed, the trains were running 
each night. But a train running and a non-combatant 
passenger getting a place in a carriage were widely 
different thingSy every available seat being taken np 
by sick and wounded soldiers. I made a frantic 
effort to get into the train somehow, and after a 
severe struggle succeeded in scrambling into a sort 
of horse-box and sat me down on a long deal box, 
which seemed rather a comfortable place to sleep on. 
It was pitch dark when I got into the train, and 
we were obliged to keep in the dark until we had 
run the gauntlet of the Northern pickets, who favoured 
us with a volley or two at a long range from the 
hills overlooking the railway. When we were clear 
of them I lighted a match, and to my horror found 
that I was comfortably lounging on a coffin. I wished 
I had not thrown a light on the subject, but by 
degrees, becoming accustomed I suppose to my posi« 
tion^ I sank into a comfortable sleep and was really 
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quite sorry wheiii on arriving at some station joat 
bofore daylight, people came to remove my pecolior 
though far from uncomfortable conch. I fidt its 
loss the more, for in its place they put a poor ieUow 
wounded nearly to death, whose moans and cries 
were, beyond anything, distressing. We were a long 
time getting to Wilmington, as it was necessary to stop 
and repair most of the bridges on the line before the 
train could venture over them, an operation at which 
all passengers sound in wind and limb had to assist. 

On arriving there we found all the world in a 
state of great excitement, on account of there havin^f 
been a terrible fire among the cotton lying on the 
quays ready for embarkation, supposed to have beea 
the work of an incendiary. 

The recollections of my last proceedings in the 
blockade-running are far from pleasant, and I shaU 
pass thom over as briefly as possible. 

' When we had only the American Government 
cruisers to fear, we enjoyed the excitement in tlie 
same way as a man enjoys fox-hunting (only, faj tlie 
way, we were the fox instead of the huntsmen), bat 
when dire disease, in the worst form that TeUow 
Jack could take, stalked in amongst ns, and reduced 
our numbers almost hourly, things became too aeriona 
to be pleasant. 
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However, before tbe fever ahowed itself we 
made one sQCcesaf ul round trip in tlie new Teflsel (in 
and out) in capital fonui having aome exciting chaaea 
and little adventoresi all very similar to wliak I have 
described beforoi the vessel doing credit to her de* 
signers on all occasions. We landed one thonsand 
one hundred and fortjr balea of cotton at Bermnda, 
and it was after we had started fiom Wilmington on 
onr second trip that the horrid yellow fever broke 
oat among ns. I believe that every precaution was 
taken by the Oovemmenfe of the island to prevent 
the disease from spreadingi but increased by the 
dnmkennesSi dissipatioUi and dirty habits of the 
crews of the blockade-runners, and the wretchedly 
bad drainage of the town of St. Oeorge, it hod lately 
broken out with great violencci and had spread like 
wildfiroi both on the shore and among the shipping. 
It must have been brought on board our ship \ff 
some of the men, who had been spending much time 
on shore ; we had not been twenty*four hours at sea 
before the fever had got deadly hold on our crew* 

We went to Halifax, where we landed our sick 
and inhaled some purer air; but it wasof noavaiL 
The fever was in the vessel and we could not shake 
it off. The poor fellows as soon as we were out at 
sea again began to drop off. I never can forget an 
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incident of that TOjagSi which, as it could only hare 
happened daring blockade-numing timfla, I will 
mention, melancholy though it was. Two men died 
in the middle watch one night, when we were in Tory 
dangerous waters. Their bodies were wrapped in 
rough shroudsy ready to be committed to the deep 
when daylight broke, as we dared not show a light 
whereby to read the Funeral Service. I never waited 
60 anxiously or thought the dawn so long in coming. 
I was waiting with my Prayer-book in my hands 
straining my eyes to make out the service ; the men 
with their hats off, standing by the bodies, ready to 
ease them down into the sea. Our minds I fear 
wandered towards the danger that existed (almost to 
a certainty) of a cruiser making us out by the same 
light that enabled us to perform our sad offioe. 
Ilowever, as soon as there was light enough, the 
service was read without any indecent huny, and 
fortunately nothmg was in sight to disturb ns for 
several hours afterwards. 

It was miserable work. That morning about 
seven o'clock a man came up from the engine-room, 
and while trying to say something to me fell down 
in a fit, and was dead in half an hour. There was 
quite a panic among us all, and as if to make things 
worse to the superstitious sailors, whenever we 
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stopped ieveral horrid Bliorks immediately diowed 
themselves swimming round the vessel. The men 
lost all hearty and would I think hate been thankful 
to have been captured| as a means of escape fiom 
what tliej believed to be a doomed vesseL Taking 
into consideration that if we got into Wilmington 
we shooldi with this dreadful disease on board| have 
been pat into almost interminable qnarantine (for 
the inhabitants of Wilmington having been decimated 
before bj yellow feveri which was introduced \3sj 
blockade>rannerS| had instituted the most severe 
sanitary laws), I determined to go back to Halifiix. 

On arriving there I was taken very ill with 
yellow fever, and on my recovery made up my 
mind to give up blockade-running for ever and all. 
The game indeed was fast drawing to a dose. Its 
decline was caused in the first by the impolitio 
behaviour of the people at WilmingtoUi who, pro* 
fessedly acting under orders from the Confederate 
Government at Bichmond| pressed the blockade- 
runners into their service to carry out cotton on 
Government account| in such an arbitrary manner 
that the profit to their owners, who had been put to 
an enormous expense and risk in sending vessels in, 
was so much reduced that the veotures hardly paid. 
And when at last Fort Usher was taken, and thus 
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all blockode-ronuing entirely put en end to^ ^Sbm 
enterpriflo hod lost mach of its oharm ; foTi nnromanUo 
as it may soenii mach of that charm co niirt ad in 
money-making. 

Howerer, I will mention one or two inatnncae to 
show what the love of enterpriae will lead men to do^ 
and with these I will close my narration. 

On the first night of the attack on Fort Faahor, 
which it may be remembered was a fiulnre entirely 
through bad management, thongh its little garriooo 
fought like lions, a blockade-runner unaware of what 
was going on, finding that the blockading sqoadroQ 
was very near inshore and hearing a great deal of 
firing, kept creeping nearer to the fort, till she wm 
near enough to make out what they were doing. 
Judging rightly that they would never suspect that 
any attempt would be mode to run the blockade nt 
such a time, she joined a detachment of gun-boaUi 
and wont doliberutoly in as one of them. Whan 
they, being repulsed, had steamed away, oar friend 
remained at anchor under the fort, much to tho 
astonishment of the garrison. It would have been 
rather awkward if the fort hod been taken, bat in 
such times no one looks very far ahead. 

Another vessel went out from Wilmington the 
same night, and was unmolested. But Ibrtona does 
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not always fatoar the brave. Fort Fisher was at 
last taken wJbeknoumH^ as the sailors sa/i to the 
blockade-mnners at Nassau or Bermndai at which 
places the blindest confidence was still felt in evexy- 
thing connected with the fbrtnnes of the Sooth, and 
where to whisper an opinion that any mishap might 
happen to Wilmington was positively dangerous. 
The crafty Northerners placed the lights for going over 
the bar as usuaL The Uockade-mnners came cau« 
tiously on, and congratulating themselves at seeing 
no cruisers ran gaily into the port. The usual feast* 
ing and rejoicings were about to commence when a 
boat full of armed men came alongsidoi and astonished 
them hf telling them that they were in the lion*s 
mouth. This happened to four or five vessels before 
the news had reached the islands. It was hardlineSi 
no doubt, but quite ipt play. It was the Uookaders' 
turn to laugh now. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



THE LAND BLOCKADE. 



I HAVE now come to the end of my bloclnd^ 
running yams. I bave endeavonred to avoid giving 
ofibnco to anyone : to the American officers and moa 
who manned the cruisers I can, as a nautical mnn, 
truly and honestly give the credit of having moat 
zealously performed their hard and wearisome duty. 
It was not their fault that I did not visit New York 
at the Government's expense ; but the old story that 
' blockades, to be legal, must be efficient|*is a tolefiir 
bygone days. So long as batteries at the entrance of 
the port blockaded keep ships at a respectable dia* 
tance, the blockade will be broken. 

A practical suggestion that my experience dnring 
the time I was a witness of the war in America would 
lead me to make is, that, both for the purposes of 
and of blockade, speed is the most important obJ4 
to attain. Towards the end of that contesti blockad»" 
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running became mnch more difficult, in fact, was 
very nearly pat a stop to, not by the porta becoming 
uon efibotiully dowd to trailic, but bytbe sea being 
litentlly oorered with very fuat reseels, who piclfod 
np many bloclcacle-ruDnora at BOa during the dny 
time, eapeciolly when they hod their heavy cargoes 
of cotton on board. Tlie Americans are also perfectly 
alive to the fact tliat, for purposes of war, speed ia 
all important. An American officer of rank once 
remarked to me : * Give mo a fifteen-knot wooden 
Teasel aimed with four heavy guns of long range, and 
m laogb at your lumbering iron-clodft.' Perhaps he 
liad prize-money in view when ho said so ; or, what ia 
■till more important, lie may have felt how easily 
each vessels as those he proposed wonld aweep the 
•eos of foreign privat«ers. In these riewa I can bat 
think he was right and fap«eeing. Time will show. 
It may hare etmck my readers as strange that, 
in a conutry with so large an inland boundary, tho ' 
necessariea of life and munitions of war could not 
have been introduced into the Southern States by - 
thmr extensive frontiers : but it is only a just tribute 
to the wonderful energy shown by the Northern 
Americans during the dvil war, to state that the 
Uockade by land was aa rigid as that enfwcod by 
their fleets ; and almost aa mnoh risk was inn by 
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porsoDs who broko tlie land blockado as by tbote 
^ who evadod the vigUauce of the cnuBen at aea. The 
coanes of the large inland riven were protected \sj 
gun-boatfl, and on account of the rapids and other 
impediments, sach as snags, with which thef were 
fillod, the fords or passes for boats were few and tmat 
botwcon, and thus easily guarded ; besides which, \% 
was always a difficult matter to aroid the pickets 
belonging to either party, who were very apt to 
suspect a man they found creeping about withoot 
any ostensible object, and anyone suspected of boinjf 
a spy in those days had a short shrift and along rope 
applied before he knew where he was. More from 
a spirit of enterprise than from any other reason, I 
doterminod to see what the land blockade was like, 
and while at Richmond, happening to meet another 
adventurous individual also so inclined, we commenoed 
our plan of campaign. 

First of all (by the way, I ought to mention that 
we were both nautical parties) we engaged a piiot| 
thereby meaning a man who had a canoe or two 
stowed away in different parts of the woods, and who 
was well acquainted with the passes on the river. 
Our amiable friend, the correspondent of the * limes,* 
showed so much confidence in our success that he 
entrusted to our care a packet of despatches, which 
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were intended, if we got through Bacoessfall/i to 
delight the eyes of the readers of the * Thanderer ' 

some weeks afterwards. 

We had to buy a horse and buggy, as naturally 
enough no one would let them out on hire for such 
an enterprise; besides, those were not days when 
men let out anything on hire that they could not 
keep in sight. However, we sent a man on before 
us, in company with the pilot, to a station some 
miles from the frontier, whose business it was to 
bring the trap bock when we hod done with it. We 
stowed in our haversacks a pair of dry stockings, a 
good stock of tobacco, and a couple of bottles of 
brandy, against the road ; we also had passes to pro- 
duce in the event of questions being asked by the 
patrols on the Southern side of the frontier. 

All being ready, we started, leaving Richmond at 
four o'clock in the morning. We travelled on a long, 
dreary, dusty road all day, stopping about noon for 
two hours at a free nigger*s hut, where we got some 
yams and milk, and about sunset arrived at the 
station above mentioned, at which we were to dismiss 
our conveyance ; and right glad we were to get rid 
of it, for we were bumped to death by its dreadful 
oscillations. 
. At this station our pilot was waiting for us. 
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There were also bivoaocking here a picket of caTmlij^ 
who told U8 they hod seen aome of the enemy's 
patrols that morning, scouring about on the oppoaite 
bank of the rirer just where we proposed to land. 
Somehow or other, people always seem to take a 
pleasure in tolling you disagreeable things at a time 
when yon rather want encouragement than fisar in- 
stiUod into you. We had some supper, oonsiating^ of 
eggs and bacon ; and at nine o'clock, it being tken 
pitch dork, the pilot informed us it was time to start. 
I must say I should have been more comfortable if I 
had been on the bridge of my little crafV, just starting 
over the bar at Wilmington, with the probability of 
a broadside from a gun-boat saluting ns in a Tery 
short time, than where I was. But it would nerer 
do to think of going bock, so we crawled into the 
wood. 

Our land pilot informed us that the bank of the 
river, from whence we should find a dear 
across, was about two miles distant. I nerer 
member seeing or feeling anything to be compared 
with the darkness of that pine wood, but our guide 
seemed to have the eyes of a basilisk. We formod 
Indian file, our guide leading, and crept along as beat 
we could. At last, after stealthily progressing ibr 
half an hour, a glimmer of starlight through the trees 
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showed us that we were getting to the borders of the 
. wood. 

A few minates afterwards we were desired to lie 
down. Feeling helpless as babeS| we passively obeyedi 
and watched our guide as he moved about like a 
spectre in the long grass on the banksof the Potomac, 
looking for his canoe. At last he returned and whis- 
pered that the boat was all right| and we all crept 
like serpents to where it was concealed. Nothing 
' could be heard but the wind blowing through the 
treeS| and the discordant noises of firogs and other 
denisens of the swamp. So dark was the night that 
we could hardly see fifty yards across the river. I 
suppose this was aU in our favour ; but how our guide 
knew the marks by which to steer was a puzzle to 
me, and as I never meant to profit by this experience 
I asked no questions. 

Not a word was spoken as we (myself and my 
fiiend) launched the canoe silently into the water 
and seated ourselves, or rather obeyed orders and 
• lay down, the pilot sitting in the stem, with his face 
towards the bows of the boat, having a light paddle 
in his hand, which he worked wonderfully well and 
silently. The distance across the river was about 
three miles. 

We shot ahead at a rapid pace for about five 
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minutes, when snddenlji bamp went the canoe 
against something. To lie flat down was to oar 
guide the work of a second, and the canoe waa at 
once transformed into a floating log. 

Well it was so, for it seems we had struck a 
small boat that was fastened astern of the gan«boai 
guarding the river. That the noise of the collision 
had boon heard on board was evident, for a sentry 
hailed, ' Boat ahoy I ' and fired his musket, and one of 
those detestable bright lights which the American 
men-of-war have a nasty habit of showing flashed 
over the water, making everything visible for a 
hundred yards round. The current of the riveri 
however, was very strong, and I fancy we had drifted 
out of the radius covered by the light^ as we were 
fortunately not discovered ; or perhaps the diligent 
watchman on board the man-of-war thought some 
huge crocodile or other monster had come in contact 
with their boat. Be that as it may, we were safe, 
and twenty minutes more paddling brought na to 
land on the opposite bank of the river ; but unforto* 
nately our little adventure had thrown as out of 
our line, or as we sailors should have called it, out 
of our course. We hauled the canoe out of the 
wator, and hid her in the long grass. All we could 
see around us was a dismal swamp, with the dark 
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wood in the bAckgixmnd. Our gntde lumostly told 
us thai liAving been thrown ont of hU * reckoning * 
in regard to onr positioni to move from where we 
were before daybreak wonld be madness, so we took 
a poll at the brandy bottle, lighted onr pipes and 
waited patientlji having moved well in nnder cover 
of the long grass, so as to be ont of sight of any 
vessel lying in the river near to ns. 

When the day dawned, onr pilot after having 
reconnoitred told ns that we were very well placed for 
starting for Washington; bnt that it wonld be impos* 
sible, on account of the patrols that were constantly 

• watching the river's banks, for ns to move daring 
the daytime, so we were doomed to remain all day in 
the damp grass. Luckily we had put in our pockets 
at last night's supper some black bread and an onion 
or two ; so we made the best of things, and so did 
the sandflies. How they did pitch into ns, especially 
into me I I suppose the good living I had been 

• accustomed to on board the blockade>runner, or my 
natural disposition to good condition, made me taste 
sweet. Several times during that fearful day I was 
tempted to rush out from my hiding-place, and 
defying patrols, gun-boat*s crew, and all authorities, 
make my escape from that place of torture. 

Anyone who has experienced the necessity of 
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remaining quiet nnder such an infliction as an attack 
of millions of sandflies on a hot snnnj daj will 
appreciate my feelings. About one o'clock we got 
as a diversion from our tormentors a great fright. 
A boat's crevr of a gun-boat lying about a mile 
distant from our retreat landed, and out of ahcer 
idleness set fire to the grass about a hundred yards 
from where wo were lying concealed. 

We heard the crackling of the grass and thought 
of leaving our concealment at the risk of discovery ; 
but our guide wisely remarked that the wind was 
the wrong way to bring the fire towards our hiding 
placoi so we felt safe. The feeling of secority was 
more pleasant, because we distinctly heard the men 
belonging to the gun-boat conversing with oihera, 
who clearly were patrols on tlie river's bank. 

The evening at last closed in, and as soon as it 
was quite dark we moved on, and after struggling 
through a thick wood for half an hour, got on the 
high road to Washington. We travelled by Aight| 
meeting occasional patrols, whom we dodged by either 
lying down or getting behind trees till they had 
passed. 

We concealed ourselves carefully during the daji 
and on the third morning before daylight we were 
within half a mile of the city. As we got near the 
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bridge close outside Washingtoiii we tried our best 
to look like tlie xeet of tlie people wiM> wwe going 
on tiieir Ofdiiuury bosiiiess; end though somewhat 
sererely scratinised bj the guard we managed to 
pass muster, and got safely into WashingtoUi foot- 
sore, hungry, and n^gularlj done up. 

We went to a small inn that had been reoom« 
mended to us when we were in Bichmondy where 
probably they had some Southern prooUvities. No 
questions were asked as to where we came firom^ 
though, I take it, the people of the house had a shrewd 
guess. We found ourselves among friends and per- 
fectly safe from meddling inquiries. 

Thus the land blockade was run. I do not think 
much experience was gained by this particularly 
unpleasant exploit, which after all there was no very 
great difficulty in performing, and I certainly prefer 
my own element. 

After a short stay we made our way easily to 
New' York, not feeling any anxiety from the fitct of 
our being staunch Southerners in our opinions, inas- 
much as there were numbers of sympathising friends 
wherever we went, more perhaps than the authorities 
were aware of. I stayed a few days in New York to 
recruit my strength after the fatigue of the journey, 
and saw all the sights and enjoyed all the pleasures 
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of the moat delightful city in the worId| except per- 
haps Paris and London. I shall noi attempt to gire 
mv readers anj description of New York. Thia Iiaa 
already been done by abler pens than mine. 

While in New York I was greatly stmck witk 
the calm confidence of the bnlk of the Nortliemen 
in the ultimate success of their arms against the 
South. If I gained nothing else by running the 
land blockadoi I at least got an insight into the 
enormous resources possessed by the North, and a 
knowledge of the unflinching determination with 
which the Federals were prepared to cany on the 
struggle to the end. I must confess that I left New 
York with my confidence that the Confederates would 
achieve their independence veiy much shaken. 

Not being desirous of going through the risk and 
inconvenience of running the land blockade egaan^ 
I returned to Nassau by steamer from New Yotk. 
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CHAPTEB XVn. 

I ElfTER THB TURKISH ICAYT. 

After saperintending, as it were, the adyentores just 
detailedi I found that there w^ still a year to pass 
before mj time for service aa a post-captain came 
on ; so I determined on making a Continental tonr to 
fill np the space. After wandering about in different 
countries^ I more by accident than design visited 
Constantinople. 

While theroi I called upon that great statesman 
Fuad Pasha, the Grand Viauer of the Ottoman Empire, 
to whom I presented mj letters of introduction. He 
received me most cordiallji and, during our conversa* 
tion, mentioned that for some years Turkey had had 
to deal with a serious insurrection in the island of 
Crete, which it was found difficult to suppress, owing 
to the assistance from without which the revolutionary 
party received from Greece; also on account of the 
somewhat doubtful laws existing as to blockade* 
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ranning. For, althongh Turkiflh men-of-i 
continnally on the look-out, vessels mostly under tlie 
Greek flag, canying warlike stores, prorisions, &o^ 
evaded the watch of the cruisers on one protext or 
another, and so managed to keep a lively oommnnic^ 
tion with the insurrectionary subjects of the Sultaa 
in Crete. Only one vessel had been captnred m 
flagranU delicto after a sharp fight, and had been 
condemned as a lawful prize. 

The Turkish authorities were told that, aooording 
to international law, a blockade-running vessel oould 
not be followed more than ten miles from the ooast| 
though having been seen breaking the blockade, and 
that as soon as a blockade-runner was within fiwr 
miles of any island not belonging to Turkeyi she 
could not be touched, &o. &c. ; in (act^ laws were 
fabricaUd to defend the blockade-running, which fed 
the revolution to such an extent that, while il oon- 
tinned, it was hopeless to attempt to put ddWB ihm 
revolt. 

I accidentally hinted to His Highness, Foad 
Paaha, that I thought the blockade-running oould 
be put a stop to without infringing any law, esp^ 
cially whore laws were so elastic* He seemed 
much struck with my remark, and asked me to oall 
on him again in a few days. Now I had mat^y 
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meationed casually whafe I thought. I had no idea 
of anything serioos raralting from oar interview. I 
was indeed surprised on my return to His Highness 
by his saying : * I have consulted His Migesty the 
Sultani who desires me to tell you that if you would 
wish to take selrvioe with the Ottoman Govemment| 
arrangements can be made whereby you can do bO| 
only you must take the risk and responsibility of 
* offending your own people/ 

I had to consider a little before replying. I bore 
in mind that there were some two hundred and fifly 
post-captains in the English navy clamouring for em* 
plcyment, and that there were at the moment I speak 
of only about forty employed. I remembered that 
for twenty-four years an English officer of the same 
rank as myself had held the post now offered to me, 
namely, that of Naval Adviser to the Turkish Govern- 
ment| that the post was just vacant through the 
retirement of Sir Adolphus Blade (who had served 
honourably for twenty years, and had retired £rom 
old age). I calculated in those days of profound 
peace there was more probability of active service in 
the Eastern world than elsewhere. So I answcired : 
'Well, your Highness, I am ready if the terms 

oflfored me are satisfaotory.' 

* 

I may say they proved most satis&ctory; so, to 
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make % long story short, I accepted and waa booked 
as a Turkish empIoy6 for five years, always retaining 
my rank and position as an English naral officeri and 
my nationality as a British subject. 

I found afterwards, as regards my position as aa 
English naval officer, I had somewhat reckoned witli- 
out my host. It seems that this post was eonaideied 
by the English Admiralty as one of their choioe gifte» 
and many were the applicants for it on Sir A* Slade*e 
retirement, so much so that their lordships made 
great capital of this appointment, and were furioiiaat 
my action in the matter. They said I had ' cat oni* 
a good old servant to whom they had intended to ghre 
it. They suggested my coming home at onoe, Ae. 
&c. I didn't see it in the same light as their laid* 
ship^ and I signified my determination to ramaia 
whore I was ; for which, as will be seen, they paid 
me ofi* in course of time. Luckily, I could affofd by 
the arrangement I had made with the Tnridab 
Government to be in the Admiralty's bad books, and 
even the frowns of the English Ambassador did noi 
affect me a bit. I believe they called me ' adven* 
turer,' ' artful dodger,' &c, but it must be remembered 
that I was in every way as much entitled to Uue 
position as the Admiral^ ' pet^' whoever he may hava 
been. 
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FVom the daj of Bigning m; contract (wliich hoa 
been conBtantl^ renewed) to the time I write, some 
Buct«en years, I nerer hare had cause to regret the 
step I took. 

Shortly af^r my InBtallatioii as Tice-odmirol in 
the Turkish nary, it woii decided that I should be senfe 
to Crete to pat a stop to the blockade-runQiDg. * Sot 
a thief to catch a thief,' as one of my, what may 
be called, nnfriendJy critics has wiittea aboat me, 
and the remnrk was hen trovaio at all erents, for 
' I certiunly did know sometluDg about blockodo- 
ronning, 

I accordingly hoisted toy fiag in a fine fifty-gun 
wooden frigate, and arrived at Snda Bay, the principal 
port of Crete, where six or seren Tnrldsh men-of-war 
were stationed, of which I took command. Here I 
lieardalltheuavalofficenhadto sayabont the blockade, 
the impunity with whidi it was carried on, &o. I 
fonnd, B« I before mentioned, that the Turkish naval 
' officers* bands were tied by all aorta of imaginary 
difficnltiea. Hiey bad most sealoosly done their 
dnty while tfying to stop the blockade-running. 
Hey had shown great plock and endurance, bat they 
always feared to break tiie law and so get the ever* 
bullied Turkish Government into trouble. Hare I 
also heard of the trinmphant maonw in which the 
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blockade-nixmers left the ports of Gieeoe. How the 
Mayors of Sjt9^ Poros, and other Greek towns, ooo* 
ducted, with flags flyingy bands playing^ and the 
hurrahs of the entire popolation, the hitherto trium- 
phant blockade-running oaptains and crews to their 
ships, on the way to feed the flame of reToIt against 
a nation with whom the Greeks professed io.be.^ 
most friendly terms. 

I heard all this, and was moreorer told thai if 
the blockade-mnning was stopped, the insaigoDts ia 
Crete would at once lay down their arms fcr wa&i of 
food and warlike stores. 

I determined to stop it at all risks. 

Picking out of my squadron a oonpla of &a* 
despatch boats and a quick steaming oorrette to 
accompany my flag-ship, I started on a onuso, and 
once out of sight of the harbour of Sada^ stemmed 
straight for Syra. Now this port had been the prin* 
cipal delinquent in fitting out and sending Horlrad». 
runners to Crete \ so I thought that by going aa it 
were to the starting-point, I should be somewhat 
nearer to my quarry than by waiting for them in 
Crete. Circumstances favoured me in the most mar* 
Tellous manner. As morning broke the day after 
I left Suda, I was about eight milee fiom Syrm 
harbour steaming slowly, when I saw what made mj 
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faesrt leap into my month, viz.^ a re^W blockada- 
mnner exactly of the type used ia the American war, 
going at fall speed for Syra harbour. 

Ha woB ouUido my little squadroQ, and mast poas 
within a mile or so ahead to get to his port. 

A somewhat simOar poaition I have bo often seen, 
in fact, taken part in, of a croft running for door life 
into Charleston or Wilmington, across the bowa of 
blockading ships just at daylight. I saw that he 
was firing up all he knew, and was going at a 
tremendona speed. I sigaallod to my despatch boata 
to duse, and when my flag-ehip wm witihin aboat a 
mile and a half I fired a blank gon to make Iiim 
show liiB coloors. To this he replied by firing his 
long Armstrong gun with such effect that the shot 
cut away the stanchion of the bridge on which I was 
standing. Kow, gallant fellow as he was, in doing 
this he was wrong } he should bare shown his oolonra 
and mn (if he knew he wnaa't honest) for the shelter 
of a neutral flag, bat not fired at a man-of-war, who 
in her duty as forming port of the police of the seas 
fires a blank gun asking for colours from a snapioioas 
Teasel. He nndonbtedly committed an aot of joraoy 
and gave me a splendid hold oa him. 

Uy despab:^ boata ohased the blockadcHnmnen 
dtoM to Syra harboor, both parties ke^ng a warm 
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razming fight. When I recalled them, I found thai 
this vessel was named the 'Enoasis.* Her captain was 
a most ooorageoQs Greek, who thought of nothing bnt 
canying his cargo and fighting to the last fior hia 
ship, evidently ignoring all laws, nor did he even think 
that on this occasion someone was acting against him 
who knew something of the roles of blockade, and 
who coald have told him that an armed hlnrkado 
runner is a pirate, that is to say, if she naes her anas 
against a man-of-war. 

I was so satisfied with what had occ ur red thai I 
sent ofi* one of my despatch boats to the Governor cf 
Crete, telling him that he need not fpiar the HtTrkado 
runners any more, as they (the two others were lying 
in Sjra harbour) had put themselves in ao fidaa % 
position that at all events for several weeks I oonld 
detain them at Syra. I knew that one week woold 
suffice to stop the revolt in Crete, as without ihm 
blockade-runners the insurrectionists had poaitively 
nothing to eat. 

(I may as well at onoe observe that I was perfectly 
justified in saying this, for within three days, no 
blockado-runner arriving at the island, the insnrgenta 
laid down their arms and bejged far brmMJL And ao 
ended the Cretan revolt.) 

Having recalled the vessels I had sent to chsss 
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the 'Eaoesis' ioto S^ra Karbour, I eteamed in the 
roads off that port, and anchored with three Tessele. 

I then Bent to the anthorities on shore at S^ra, 
and demanded their aasifitonce in arresting a vessel 
that hod taken shelter in their port, which, oa I stated 
in my despatch, had committed an act of piracy on the 
high seas, by firing at my flagship when the latter 
called npon her to show her coloora by firing a blank 
gun. At the same time I informed the aathorities of 
Syra that,aa the companions of the 'Enossis'were in 
the harbour, I should allow none of them to go to sea 
until the qneetion of that Teeael'i illegal actkm waa 
cleared np. By doing this I took the wind out of 
the soila of the authorities of Syra. They of courw 
wen furiooB, and at once despatched a vessel to 
Athens for order*. At the same time they made • 
semblance of meeting my demand by stating that the 
* Ff»nwi^ ' should be tried by international law. They 
also requested me to make my protest and to leave 
Syra, as the populace were in a state of ezdtemenfe 
b^ond th«r power of contn^ Li this leqneot all 
the Fweign Ccmsals joined. 

I positively declined to leave ; had I oonsented I 
am oonvincod the 'Enossia' and her companions would 
hare left ibr Crete as soon as I was' out of sight. In 
the meantime I sent a despatch boat to Smyrna with 
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telegrams for Constantinople asking tat 
stating my position. I remained off Byim with two 
ships, one being a despatch boat| watdiing the mofo- 
ments of the three blockad^mnnersi to whom I 
notified that I would sink them if thej attempted to 
leave the port. 

I often wonder thej didn't make a msh fcr it mi 
the first night of mj arrivali when I was almoat aloDew 
The Greeks never want plnck. If the/ had done ao^ 
one vessel out of the three would certainlj have 
escaped, taken food to the insurgents, and ^^pfjitrj 
all my calculations. 

It merely corroborated my view of Morkado- 
running peoples, namely, that they go finr gain (some 
perhaps for love of enterprise) ; don^ fight nnlom 
very hard pressed, and not always then if thej aio 
wise ; that is what it should be. It is outngeooa 
that adventurous persons not engaged in war should 
become belligerents, as well as carriers of arms end 
provisions to an enemy. 

The first night I passed off Syra wm one of groat 
anxiety, as I had promised the Governor of Crete thnt 
no blockade-runner should go to the island. 

In the morning a small steamer arrived fifom 
Athens with a Turkish official on board. He oamo 
to me pale as a sheet, and told me that as he left the 
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Finras % Greek frigate was on the point of leaving 
for Byrai whose captain^ offioerSi and crew had sworn 
to bring back Hobart Pasha dead or alire. Half an 
hoar afterwards I got nnder weighy and as I steamed 
abont in the offing I saw the Greek firigate coming 
itmnd the point. 

It was a moment of intense excitement. The 
tops of the honses at Syra were covered with people. 
It looked like the old story of the * Chesapeake ' and 
< Shannon/ where the people tamed oat to see the fine 
sporty and the band played, ^ Yankee doodle dandy, 
ohr 

However, I steamed towards my supposed enemy, 
went almost alongside of him, expecting momentarily 
to receive his broadside, when to my astonishment and 
I most say satisfaction he steamed into the anchorage, 
and let go three anchors. This didn't look like fight- 
ing. I foond afterwards that the Greek frigate had 
Wi powder on board. It was a shame to pat her 
captain in so false a position, as everyone knows 
what gallant staff the Greeks are made '. of, and 
>v<^g^ is ^ mistake where real plnck exists. 

I felt for him very mach, as he seemed so sorry 
fixrhimselfl • 

A few days after this I was reinforced by .six or 
seven Torldsh ironclads, and in &ct commanded the 



^ 
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poaitiaQ in ipita of all ramootftmioet oil the put of 
fisragnen tod othar dedaied onemiM of TodoA 
rule. 

We went throagh the UagbAblefitfoe of a trial of 
the * Enoesia * oq board a TeeBol lying in port (I dai« 
not land), which of ooone ended in nothing. 

The GoTernor^eneral of Crete amt all the inanr- 
genta in Torldth shipa to me to deal with, and thia 
was the most difficalt thing I had to do. Poor 
beggars, they were fine though misguided BMn. 
After giTingthem a good feed, for they were terribly 
hangry, I distributed them among the neighbouring 
Greek islands, and so finished the afiair. 

There are those who say that my acta off Syra 
were illegal, especially as to stopping the ' Enoasia*a * 
oompaaions from leaving the port. All I can aay 1% 
the Greeks em huum, from the Goremment downwards^ 
had paid so little regard to international law darin|f 
three years, as regards their action in enoonraging 
rerolution in the territory of a friendly oonntiy, that 
a little stretch of the law on my part was qoita 
justifiable. 

While on the subject of Crete, which is alwaya 
supposed to be in a chronic state of rsTolti I woold 
say a few worda. 

I maintain that the Cretan peoplOy of whom I 
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know ft good deol, io %oi umnf an uMav/st with 
Greece, ud if the llwa^rs ovor-ezcited ambitious 
Greek oommittees would only keep quiet and give 
np B^tation, the Gretaos would be the happiest 
commonity in the Mediterrane&a. 

While I oomnianded for more thao a year a largo 
Bqnadron ofTorkiah izonsla^ stationed in Crete, I 
had many oppwtomtue of judging as to tbe acntt- 
neuti of the Cntani. 

I DOrar saw » more cndorly, well-dispoacd people 
if let alone by agitators. 

On my return to Constantinople the reception I 
. received from aereral (^ the Eorapean Powers was 
moat gratifying. 

I received high hononrs in the ahape of decora- 
tions, for having as they said l^ my oondact pre- 
vented a Eoropean war. My own oonntry alone 
stood aloof &om me. The Admiralty went' so far aa 
to tell me that if I did not immediately return to 
England, my name wonld be erased from the list of 
naval officers. An officer of high rank, a member of 
the Board (^Admiralty, wrote to me a semi-offidal 
letter, in whidt he sud, ' Unless yon leave the Tnrideh 
service, you will be scratched off the list.' Feeling 
flxoeedingly hart at inch treatment, at a moment 
when I expected encouragnneiit for having nudn* 
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tained the hononr of my country while acting as a 
naval oi&cer should have done, I wrote to him, 'Ton 
may scratch and be d— d«* Thia letter waa, I think, 
very unfairly quoted against me aome time afterwarda 
in the House of Commons. Howerer, my name waa 
erased from the list of naval officers, and waa not 
replaced there for several years. I waa well and 
kindly received by His Majesty the Sultan, promoted 
to the rank of full admiral, and settled down to my 
work as a Turkish naval officer, head of the ataff of 
the Imperial Navy. 

It becomes a most delicate task to continoe 
sketches of my life during the latter time that I 
have been in Turkey, because such aneodotea atrOoa 
nearer home, that is to say, become more what maj 
be called personal as regards my public and privata 
doings. However, I will endeavour, somewhat briefly 
perhaps, to do so in a way that may be interesting to 
my readers, and offensive to no one. 

It is not difficult to serve such masters as the 
Turks ; they are always kind and considerate to 
strangers in their service, and if one avoids offending 
them in certain matters on which they are snppoaed 
to have prejudices, and if one while giving advice 
avoids offensive censure, it is easy to get on. While 
serving in Turkey my principal business haa beea 
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relating to naval matters, regarding which I have 
had to propose certain progreEsive changes such oa 
are betog constantly introduced into foreign navies, 
more especially the English. These changes proposed 
bj me have generally been accepted, and I con bub 
think that many beuoGcial alterations have been 
introd need into the Tnrkisb Navy tending to improve 
that service. 

His Majesty the Sultan has named me one of hia 
special A.D.C.'a, and in that capacity I have hod 
at times and still have important duties. 

His Uajesty always treats me with the greatest 
kindness and consideration, and I hare ft UDoere 
teapect and affection for him, both as a sovereign, 
■od, if I nuy presame to eay bo, «a » finend. 



^^^ 




CHAPTER XVm. 



THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 



Ix 1877 the war with Rossim broke cia% and 
through the absence of any powerful naTal eoemj^ 
little in the way of hard fighting was done ; still 
Bomo very important service was performed by tlia 
Turkish fleet, mnch more so than is generally 
known. 

In the first place we had to hold the Black Sea, 
with its extensive sea-board. We defended Salina 
and Batoum against Russian attack 1^ landi and 
by torpedo on the sea. We had to watch the little 
Bwid packet boats equipped as men-of-wari which 
constantly made a rush from Sebastopol and Odessa 
(as they did, by the way, in the Crimean War, when 
twenty to thirty English and French ships wera 
watching them), and when they could get a chance 
burnt some nnfortonate little coasting crafty sending 
the crews of sooh vessels adrift in small boats to 
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iniike the best of their way to the nearest land. In 
■ddition to the above-named aerrices, the Turkisli 
fleet WM celled upon conBtantljr to traneporC large 
bodies of troops &om port to port. 

Od one memorable occasioa the Tarkisli men-of- 
war and transports conveyed the whole of Suloiman 
Ptsha's army, consisting of forty tliouaand men, from 
the coast of Albania to Snlonica, a distance of Bome 
uglit hnndred miles, within the short space of twelve 
days, a feat, I rentore to say, nobeard of in the naval 
annals of tbis oentniy. Sulina was hold safely by 
the Tnrlcisb fleet until the end of the war. 

Batonm could not bare been held by Cerrish 
pasha and his army had not the Turkish fleet been 
there to help him. In short, that fleet kept the 
command of the Black Sea during the whole of that 
disastrous war, cruising at times in the most fearfol 
weatiier I hare erer experienced, for twelve months 
in a sea almost without ports of refuge ; and it is a 
remarkable fact that the Turks never lost a ship, 
constantly attacked though they were, as I shall - 
show hereafter, by the pluclqr Russian torpedo boats, 
who freqnently made mahea at them from Musoorito 
ports, and only saved from destruction through the 
precautions taken against these diabolical uachinea, 
which oome and go like flaabea of lightning. It is 
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trae that m ih$ Danube two small Turidali Tassels of 
war were destroyed by torpedoes, but it most be 
borne in mind tbe Danube was under fmSikuy 
law, and tbat tbe look-oat kept on board these 
vessels was not by any means what it should ha?e 
been. 

But I most repeat, as so many oontraiy rep o rts 
hare been spread, that no Turkish ironclad 
injared by torpedoes in the Black Sea. 

I will explain hereafter how many attacks 
made with no result whatever. Some few deya 
before the war broke out I was sent to eTsmine the 
Danube from a professional point of Tiew, and it wee 
soon made dear to me that much could be done, in 
the way of defending that great estuary, had nanticel 
experience and the splendid material of which the 
Turkish sailor is made of been properiy utilised. 
But alas I I found that, contrary to the Tiewa of Hie 
Majesty the Sultan, a line of action was followed 
showing that pig-headed obstinacy and the grossiet 
ignorance prerailed in the councils of thoss who had 
supreme command in that rirer. I found that mj 
adrice and that of competent Turkish offican, in 
comparatirely subordinate positions like myself^ wee 
entirely ignored, and that few, if any, proper stq;te 
were taken to prerent the enem/a pr ogres s into 
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BoumaniK, aad later oa, to bia poaaing tlia Danube 
almost aaopposod. 

Oa the day that war woa declared X was at 
Rustchulc, tho lioadqnartera of the Turkisli army. 
Oa that occasion X mado a final o3brt, by making 
propositions which events have proved would have 
arrested the advance of the enemy. 

I was simply told to mind my own bnsinoas, aad 
ordered to immediately rejoin my shipB, which were at 
the moment lying at the Sulina mouth of the Danube. 

It was all very well to tell me to do tliia ; bat to 
do BO was apparently not 80 easy of execution, for 
(he reason that the Bnaaiaiu had no sooner declared 
war than they took paaaession of the Ijower Dannbe, 
I^ planting fortifications on the hilln oommanding 
the rivar in the neighboorhood of Galots and Ibrailo, 
at the same time laying down torpedoea across the 
river in great quantities (as regards the latter, it was 
so reported, thoagh in my opinion it was do easy 
matter so quickly to plaoe torpedoes). I inf<nined 
the military commanders of this ; thnr answer was, 
'Go, and rejoin yonr ships ntf Yam*, if yon will only 
get ont of this ; we don't waat yonr advice.' By this 
time, howerer, my profbssioDal joida was wounded, 
and X determined to do sometluag to show my oon* 
tempt for them aU. 
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The only thing left for me to do for the momeoi 
was a little blockade-ninning, ao I reeolrad to 
bring my ship back past the Russian barrier in the 
Lowor Danube at all risks, instead of tamely retnni* 
ing by land. So great was the jealoosy againai me 
that I almost think the Turkish aothoritiea com* 
manding in the Danube would have been pleaaad if 
I had failed, and so come to grieC I had witli me a 
very fast paddle-steamer called the * Bethymo * ; lier 
captain and crew were what the Turks alwaya ai^^— 
brave as lions and obedient as lambs. 

I took on board a river pilot, whom I gave to 
understand that if he got me on shore I would blow 
his brains out. Before starting I sent for my ofliooia 
and crew and told them of the perhaps unneceasaiy 
dangers we should run in passing the Russian barrier, 
and gave to all the option of leaving or going oo. 
They decided to a man to go on. I arranged ay 
time so as to pass Ibraila and Galats during the 
night. We arrived to within thirty miles of the 
former place at about five o'clock in the evening, 
when I was met by a Turkish official who was leaving 
Ibraila on the war having broken out. He waa 
fearfully excited, and begged of me on his knees not 
to go to what he called certain destmctioiu He 
told me that he had seen the Russians laying down 
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torpedoM that Bame day, that the battories were 
nnmerooB, sad that they were aware of my comiag, 
&0., all of which I took with a considerably Urga 
giun of wit, and left him lamonting my mod folly, 
aa he called it. 

Now X must be candid. I did not fed the danger, 
I calculated that to pat down torpedoes in a cnrrent 
- snch as wai in the Danube would be a matter of 
tame, aod piobaUy tliej- would not sncceed aft«r all. 
I had 4 plan in my head for passing the batteries, 
ao aa to render them harmless. So in reality I was 
about to attempt no very impossible Ciot. Three 
boon after dusk we righted tiia lights of Ibraila, 
The correnb was running quite five knots an hour ; 
' that, added to our speed of fifteen, made ns to be 
going over the ground at about twenty knots. It 
was pitch dark, and I think it would have puialed 
the clerereat gunner to have hit ns, though they 
might hare done so by chanoe. I detemined not to 
gjve them that chance, by g(»ng so close under the 
bank that the guns eoold hardly be eufEoiently 
depressed to fait ns. 

As we approached the batteries to uy horror a 
flash of red flame came oat of the Aumel (that fatal 
danger in blockade-nnmng), on which sererol rockets 
were thrown npfrom the shore, and a fire was opened 
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at where tne flame had been seen. Meaawhfla w# 
had shot far away fiom the place, and doted right 
nnder the batteries. I heard the people talking; 
every now and th3n they fired shot and mnaketvy, 
but I hardly heard the wKim of the projectfloa. Hj 
principal anxiety was that we might get on one of 
the many banks so common in the DanubOi and I had 
perhaps a UUle fear of torpedoes, espedally when we 
passed the mouths of the little estuariee that ran into 
the Danube ; once we just touched the gixmnd, hot 
thank goodness we quickly got fineOi and though fired 
at by guns and rifles, went on nnhurt. It took na 
exactly an hour and forty minutes to pass dangenma 
waters, and the early summer morning was breaking 
as we cleared all danger. I could not resist taming 
round and firiog a random shot at the banks atoddad 
with Russian tents, now thai I wot abU to hr^aiks 
freely again. 

I must say that my pilot, whom I at first suspected 
of being a traitor in Russian pay, behaved splendidly. 

He told me he had never passed such a night of 
fear and anxiety : what with my cocked pistol at hia 
head and the constant fear of putting the vessel on d 
bank, he certainly had had a bad time. However, I 
rewarded him welL On arrival at Toultcha, a small 
town near the mouth of the Danube, still held by the 
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IWkB, I £>nad telegrams from headquEirteTB at 
Rnstcltak (the place I had lef^), inqairmg if Kobort 
Pasha bad paseod Ibraila and Galatz, and ordering 
that if he had done so be was immediatoly to leare the 
Dan a be. 

I cannot exproas my annoyance, as even at that 
moment I could have brought a couple of small iron- 
clads that were lying at Sulina into the river and 
played 'old Harry 'with the Russian army, then 
advancing into Ronmanio, vid, Galatz. The bridge 
near Galatz could certainly have boen doeti'oyed. It 
was hard on the gallant Tnrks, hard on the Sultan 
and bis govemmont, and bard on me, to sea sncb 
magnificent cbaocestbrownaway. From that moment 
I trembled for the result of the war. I felt that, 
ol&ongh the Turks bad a splendid army, and a fleet 
even for a first-class Eoropean Power to be proad 
of, the obstinacy and stnpidity of the eommaadera 
of the Danube were siiro to canse disaster. 

Unhappily my prognoeticationa came tme. In 
war the first blow ia half the battle, and it was aad to 
Bee snch glorioos troops ontmantBuvred at ths Tsry 
ontseL His Majesty the Soltaa in his wisdom has 
justly poniahed 1^ banishment and disgraoa these 
men who, inatead of ooreriag the Tnrkish nation 
with i^ory thnm^ the deeds of its army, wem the 
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' cause of the defeat of the finest troops in tlie world* 
That the Rossiana might and would have been beateHy 
had the means in the hands of those commanding tha 
Turkish army being properly ntiUsed, is as dear as 
day. However, it is not my business to coBunant od 
such matters. 

I now return to my own element, and will an* 
dearour to describe some of the occurrences of tlia 
war in the Black Sea. The Russians had thiaa 
lines of action in those waters. First, to captiua 
Sulina, and to destroy the squadron lying at andior 
in its roadstead ; second| to capture Batoum and ifta 
much-envied harbour ; thirdy the somewhat undigni* 
fied action of sending out fast vesselsi mostly mafl 
boats, armed with a couple of guns, their object being 
to destroy the Turkish coasting trade. These vessela 
were most difiScult to catch, as they always watched 
their opportunity to slip out of their stitmgholda 
when the . Turkish ships were employed canyiBg 
troops, or otherwise engaged. There was, I vantnia 
to think, some illegality in this condud of t^ 
Russian mail boats. 

These vessels were not regular men-of-war, and 
they did not take their prises into port for adja* 
dication, as is usual in war, always burning what 
they could catch and capture. However, during war I 

10 
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BuppoEB all must bo conaidered b3 fair play. Wliile 
oa the subject, I will recount one or two exploits 
performed by these enterprising mail boats. When 
lying off Sulina, one of the ironclad corvettes under 
my command arrived from Constantinople, where her 
captain reported having chased a well-known Russian 
mail Btoamer called the * Vesta ' ; that they hod ox- 
changed a few shots, that he had not followed her 
because his deck was loaded with gnos for the Sulina 
battorics. I, thought no more about it till about a 
fortnight afterwards I saw in the ' Times ' a paragraph 
Leaded, ' Turkish ironclad driven oET and nearly 
destroTed ^ tbe BoBsiaii nudl boot eraiaer" Testa."' 
This paragraph, which was fonnded on tlie official i^ 
port of the captain of the ' VeHto,' wsa most sensotioiu]. 
It gave a graphio descriptioB of how the ' Vesta ' had 
engaged at close qnorten ft Torkish ironclad, killing 
her crew ; how officers in Eoropean oniform had boen 
seen directing the working of the ironclad's gitns, &c. ; 
how her aides won crimson with the fawnnts of blood 
pooling from her decks, and how she would have 
been sorely captored had the ' Vesta ' been provided 
with sufficient ammunition to enable her to continue 
tbe bloody fight. It added that the gallant Russian 
commander was noeired with tbe greatest enthu- 
siasm on his arrinng .it SebasU^, and imine- 
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to kigk imak aad owed wkk 



I ooQjdkaralT bel^ew mj qpat wbon I rettd tUs 
I ynuBm the Bnwiimi ; Ihej i^ \taB9% 



* ^ •• 



vk> iMm doM (to Hj tka leMl of it) m fcoliik 

Ho vnv, tka mraiBin.W, iAom aaat I wfll boI 

M trascedtoih«TWiaMTiiig]io4UBgabo«iil; Imi% 
t^ tmui WM AS Ust made poUic A amt-Bartul 
w:&i asseacMd to trr the CMe, aad I beBera ke was 
cisdisKd from tM terrioe and deprrrad of kia 
ceccnaixia. Al all areota I know isr oertaia tkaft 
k« VM disgraced bj- kia aaperiofai and kald «p to 
lidk^ bf kia brocker offioeim. Sarra kia ligktl 
Swm^iger ia alwmp an arrar» and I doB\ Ikiak naval 
o£i»ri ara geoerallr giTOD to ik 

The next axploit of tkaaa cniaan I ikaU rafcr to 
w»a oaa tkat oama oadar ■/ owa ^ja% and was 
ajcoNdlaglr InteratdBg. 

I wa« anchored witk m j fia^-akipy a fiaa tkiitoeo 
knot ironclad, and a ooaple oTockar Twariii al n port 
•kxne few milda to tke ncrtk of Vamai taking in ooala, 
when the luok-oot man repoitad tkai ka aaw on tka 
boriaon a oolaam of aoMdca. I know Ikal tkaa 
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Dot ft BussiaD cruiser, bocunse these Teasels always 
burnt emokelesa cool. I guessed, however, what it 
was, onmelf , that one of the Ilusaian cruisers woa 
burning bd unfortunate coasting vessel. On looking 
more closely from the mostfaoacl of the Sag-ship, I 
saw the masts and two funnels of a steamer very near 
to the bomlDg ship. The craisor was somewhat la 
shore of the place where I was lying. He seems to 
have made my sqnadron out about the same time I 
hod seen him, and at once mado tracks, as the 
Americana say, to get out to sea. In doing bo he had 
to near ua considerably, eo much so that beibra steam 
VBB read jr in the flag-ship I ooold pretty well disceni 
what the enemy was. Some persona may be rorpriMd 
to hear that the marauding ressel was no less I craft 
tiiBQ the magnificent yacht of the Emperor of All the 
Rnssiaa, called the ' laTodio,' which had condescended 
' to tiie somewhat ondignified work of oaptoring small 
Tmrkish coeating croft. Who con fancy the ' Viotoria 
and Albert ' bung sent to sea, dnring a war betwecD 
England and IVoace, to captora and destroy small 
coasting craft on the IVench aboras I However, there 
waa the fact ; it was the * liradia,' and no miataka 
And now commenced one of the most iatereating 
chaaea I hare ever seen. On onr starting the yacht 
was oboDt finir miles ahead of ns, steering a course 
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that would take her straight to SebostopoL She had 
got throagh all the neoeraarj dangerona maaooinrra cf 
crossing oar bows, from her haying been inahotv cf 
ns, before we moved* 

The weather was lorelyi not a ripple on the water, 
dead calm. 

We commenced the chase at 4*30 p.m. Unibr- 
tunately our decks were looded with ooal ; howerer, 
we mode a clean thirteen knots. At firstit aeemed aa 
if we were coming np with the chasSi so much ao 
that I felt inclined to fire the long bow gun at her* 
But I always think and I say (rom Uockade-nmning 
experience that firing more or less injurea a Teaael'a 
speed ; so I refrained (rom doing so. As night doeed 
in a beautiful moon rose and made erefything ae 
dear as day. The equality of our speed was moa^ 
remarkable, insomuch as the distance b e t ireen ns did 
not yary a hundred yards in an hour* AU night we 
were watching, measuring distances with nantical 
instruments, &c.| hoping at moments that we were 
nearer, despairing at others that she was gaining 
from us. We threw oyerboard fifty or siz^ tons cf 
coal, to no ayail ; we could not get within shoi cf 
the ' Liyadia,' to capture which I would haye given 
all I possessed. As day broke we saw the oew cf 
the 'liyadia' busily employed throwing oye r b oard 
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coal sod wator. Sebaatopol was in sight, and slie 
was rnQning for dear life to that harea of eofet^. 
Ltghteoing her had certainly a good effect, for it woa 
oadly evident to me that on doing bo she droir ahead 
a little, but very little. Now I hoped ahe would 
bunt her boiler or break down ever so little ; but so 
it woa Dot fated, and tha Emperor's yacht escttpod by 
the skin of her teeth into Sebostopol, under the protec- 
tion of batteries that opened a tremendous fire on my 
ship on my approaching, forgetful of their existence ; 
I was obliged to clear out of that pretty Bhorply or 
we should have been auak. 

Anirondad corvette that accompamed me, tbongh 
some miles astern at the finish, ran ao oloea in that 
she bad ber rudder shot away, and we had the un- 
pleasant task of towin^f her out nnder a fire more 
like a hailstorm of shot and shell than anything I oaa 
. compare it to. I am told tlie * livadia ' would have 
shown fight. I bare no doubt she would ; Bnsnans 
always fight well : but I think the result wonld not 
^ve been doubtful, and the Emperor's crockery and 
glass, to say nothing of the magnificmt gettings-up 
in the cabins, woold hare loet much of their lustre 
during an engagement. So tlie gloty of taking the 
Emperor's yacht into the Bosphonu was not to be 
mine. I caanotexinnMm/ dlisapp(H&bDentatlo«iig 
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SQch a chance. The only consolation I liaTe is that 
I really boliove the brave BoBaiant would have blown 
her up, rather than allow Bach a disgrace to fall oq 
their flag. 

Since the war a Rossian naval officer told me 
that he hod under hia command at 8ebaatopol, oq 
the day of my chasing the ' Livadia * into that port| 
seven torpedo boatS| with which be volanteered to 
go oat and attack as. His request was not allowed. 
We discussed at some length the probable result. 
These are my views and arguments. I said to him, 
* When I saw your boats coming out I should have 
steamed away. Now the speed of my frigate is 
thirteen knots. You would probably have had a 
speed of nineteen to twenty at most. Thos your rata 
of approaching me would have been six knots, no 
great s^Ked with which to approach a vessel armed 
with Nordeufelt guns, and six other guns alaOi s» 
barbette, firing grape, shell, &0. I am convinced we 
should have destroyed all the torpedo boala.' ' Wdl, 
then,' said the Russian ofiiceri ' I should have followed 
and attacked you during the night.* ' There again/ 1 
said, ' I think you would have failed, because before 
dark you could not have got near enough to me, 
on account of the opposition you would have met 
with from my fire, to remark the coarse I at eeia J 
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ftfter aanset, whicli cooree I shoald hare frequently 
changed during the darkness. A ship cannot be seen 
ia tlie dark if she shows no light at more than five 
haadrod yards distance, and a moving ship would 
have b<<«n most diflicult t« hit ; besides which, if I 
had stopped and put down mjr defences, what conld 
yon have done?' This diacasaion ended in the 
Bnaatan officer admittiDg that he did Dot think ha 
could have done mnch. 





CHAPTER XDL 

THE TURKISH FLEET DURINO THE WAE.* 

To return to the doings of the Tnrkiah fleet ia 
the Block Sea daring the war, Sulina wu m point 
from the beginning always aimed at bj the Enwiane. 
In fact, according to my humble ideas, Rossia went 
to war to get possession of Bessarabia, the kej of the 
Danube, and Batoum, the key to Asia MinoTi and in 
a great measure to our Indian possessions. I tkink 
the sentimental story of massacres in Bnlgaria wee 
merely a blind wheroby to catch the sympathctio 
support of Europe, and more especially the EngUah 
philanthropists. I think this, because when the moet 
awful cruelties were committed by the Bulgarians on 
the Turks after the war, we heard no oatoy aboat 
massacres. Xlowever, I must not introduoe poUiice 
into Sketches from a sailor's life; such would be 
out of place. Constant attacks were made by land 
and by sea on Sulina, which was held and defended by 
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Tarldsh shipa and their crews, who maDoed the small 
batteries thoy hud planted at the mouth of the rirer, 
To the BnasIoDa, to destroy the Turkish squadron lying 
off that port was of great importance, as Sulina is 
entirely Banoundcd by water and great impaBsable 
marfihes, which ext«nd lar inland, through whioh 
marahea the Danube mos, and thus can always be 
defended by ships. 

^e Turkish squadron generally consisted of five 
or six ironclads, and aa tbu Itusaions had not ships 
wherewitli to attack these ironclads, torpedo •ttocks 
(of whicli so mQch was ind ia expected) wu Hieir only 
chance. 

My idea of defending tliese vesBola when at anchor 
was by a cordon of gnord-boots, wiUi ropes made fast 
between them, bo as to catch any attookiDg torpedo 
boat^ either by fouling her screw as she advanced, or 
. by stopping entirely her progress. Moreover, ft 
torpedo boat thns stopped would, by catching the 
rope, draw Uie guard-boat on either side of her, or 
right on top of her. I must admit that while 
torpedoes at that time were snppoeed to be la their 
infancy, the defence prepared agtunst their attack 
was also very much in its infancy, so these prepara- 
tions were of the moat primitire description. 

^le sqaadron, ■• I said, consisted of five Tesseli, 
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wliich had been in the habit of standing <mt to 
sea eveiy night, to amd torpedo attacki. On the 
occasion I am writing aboat, they had retnmed 
to the anchorage on account of bad weather. A 
Russian steamer with five torpedo boats in tow 
started (as we afterwards leamt) from Odessa to hunt 
for the Turkish squadron, which, it was known to them 
through their spies, was in the habit of cruising off 
Serpent's Island, about eight miles from Odessa. The 
Muscovites were unable to find their enemy, and I 
don't wonder at it, for they were not in their nsoal 
cruising ground ; eyen had they been there, to find 
them would have been difficult, as the Turkish ships 
always cruised in open order, burnt smokeless ooal, and 
showed no lights. On being disappointed in finding 

. what she wanted at sea, the Russian vessel ■^^^nwd 
towards the anchorage off Sulina. As the weather 
was bad, her commander decided not to attack, and I 
fancy had to cast off his torpedo boats. 

One of these boats, if not more (I have never been 
able to ascertain precisely what happened to the fiva 
torpedo boats that lefl Odessa), made a dash at the 

(Turkish squadron ; the weather not permitting kim 
to use his Whitehead, he decided to try what lus 
polo torpedo would do. As he approached the head- 
most vessel, he found (as he explained afterwards to 
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nw) tlut Km^lwng aU^ped his viay, and he saw ab 
t]is same tim« sevanl bUck objects approaciiing liim. 
NoUung daunted, he straggled to get close to the 
bows of tlie ironclad; wbea be got as near as be 
ooold moDBga be find bu torpedo, mUioiit, however, 
dmng *aj harm to hii enemy, Scurcel/ hod he dooe 
ibis when be Ibtmd hiniAelf in the water and his 
boat gone from under bim : the real facts being that 
the (black object! he bad aeen were the guard-boats, 
which were oloaing on bim, the ropes that connected 
. them together having fonied his screw, and caused 
the disaster ; bis boat was capsized and went to the 
bottom. Four or five of her crew were drowned, aa 
he would have been, had be not been fished out of 
the water by the Turkish guard-boats, and made 
prisoner. 

The luune of this daring naval officer wuPntskin. 
.His cool courage was veiy amusing, When interrogated, 
while still in a half-drowned condition, be exclaimed 
in excellent English, ' Why the deril didn't I blow 
that ship up ? ' He wm asked if he bad kbj idea 
what stopped bim, and it was anggested to him that 
something most have fouled his sorewi He answered, 
* I don't know what stopped me, but why the d«?il 
didnt I blow theabip up ?' I told him tbat I hada 
•oit of notion be might be hanged fi» oung moli a 
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fearful weapon. He 8aid|^ No braTS man would hang 
me ; bat why/ &c* 

He seemed to have only one ideai and that was 
he was a fool for haring failed. He was too good a 
man to let go, so we kept him till neariy the end of 
the war. 

Wherever he may be now he is a fine fiJIow, wlioao 
bravery I for one shan't forget in a harry. 

A short time after the above-named ooenmnoe 
the Russians attempted an attack npon Salina hf 
land and water, with what object I have never baao 
able to understand ; as, if they had sncceeded, tliej 
could not have held it so long as oar shipa 
anchored in the offing. Perhaps their intention 
by driving ns out of the riveri to utilise its podtioQ 
for torpedo attacks. 

I have explained that Sulina was suntmnded hf 
sea and vast marshes. Along the seashore then was 
a narrow causeway of sand, on which ten men ooold 
march abreast. The only other approaches were hf 
sea and by the river, the latter, at about ten miles 
distance, being in the hands of the Russians. Aa n 
defence we had placed on the beach, at aboot a gnn* 
shot's distance, several torpedoes, buried in the sand, 
and connected by electric wires with the batteries of 
Sulina. A simultaneous movement was made hf 
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three or four ItuBsiAD gun-boats doacending the rirer, 
and two regimentB of troops occompnnied by artillery 
wore sent along the causowny. Suspecting somo> 
thing in regnrd to torpedoes, they drove before 
them as a sort of advance guard about two hundred 
and fifty horses without riders, it being the duty 
of the poor noimals to take the shock of tho ex- 
* plosion should torpedoes be placed on the beach. 
And BO they did, for, on the horses passing the spot 
where the torpedoes wore placed, on explosion took 
place through which sererol horses were killod. The 
rest tamed right bock, and the causeway being Tory 
narrow, dashed amongst the advancing troops, can** 
ing the greatest eonfiuion, n mnch bo that tiie whole 
puty had to retreat and we saw them no more. 

It IB true that one of the imaU ironclads had 
abont got the range of the adrancing enemy along 
the sea-beach, w making their position rather pre> 
cariooB, but I beliere that tlie real canse of the failure 
woa tlie action of the horses. 

In the meantime, the light draft Bnsaan gnn- 
boats came down the rirer, and began to fire shell 
and shot at a long range at the small town and 
fortifications of Sniina, Hits was anBwered by the 
temporary batteriee alone, the ships being ont of 
range. Desnltoty fighting went on for about bwentj- 
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four hoursi when tho Bossiaiuii finding the liop^ 
lessnesa of the enterprisei especUdl/ now that the 
troops had retired, gave it np as a bad job and 
Bteamed ap the Danube again. This was the only 
Borioos attack made upon Sulinay which Russia coold 
never have taken and held till she had de s troyed 
the Turkish fleet. After this I went to Batoom, 
which place Dervish Pasha was gallantly holding 
against Russia. He was sadly in want of naval help, 
as the Russians had advanced hj the sea-eboro to 
within six miles of that much-ooveted port. On 
arriving there I took the command of eight Torkiah 
ships of war, besides transports that were constantly 
coming and going between Constantinople and Batoom 
with provisions, ammunition, &c, for the army 
and navy. Here, again, if the Russians ooold have 
disposed of the Turkish fleet they would have easily 
taken Batoum. By commanding the sea, even with a 
couple of vessels, they would have prevented sap- 
plies being sent. It must be remembered theie was 
no way of supporting the soldiers and sailors ezcepS 
by sea. My first object was to drive the Russians, 
by the fire of the ships, more inland. This wss easy 
enough, as of course the enemy had no gnna with 
them to compare in range with those on board the 
ironclads. Some time after my arrival| howevsTi 
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tiley bronght down two fifteen ceatimfitre EJupp 
gtUM from AWlali»Hj gODB tlutt liad a considerably 
longer range tluu oar twehr«-ton ArniBtrongB, Thoy 
gare na some troable ; lunrerer, the position of the 
ftttceking ennp wu changed w as to be out of range 
of oar guns, « more in eray way BatiBfaGtory to the 
Tnrldsh military craauunder. This action of our 
fleet ga7e great annc^ance to tlie enemy, and it iros 
determined if pOMible to moke our lying nt Batoum 
» dangerons if not impossible matter. Tliia waa to 
be done by tiie ao-called almighty torpedo. I re- 
oeired notice from our secret agent at Sobastopol 
that a serious expedition was being organised, that 
the Tnrkish ships at Batoom were to be destroyed or 
frigktened away at any oost. JMghUmed away, indeedt 
To the uninitiated a torpedo is a thing to fHghten 
any one away. We had heard of magnificent reenlta 
of torpedo trials in peace, how ships (I fancy only 
hnlks) bad been blown np, eolamns of water half 
a mile high being sent into the air, Ao. lioUiing, 
it was said, could sare yon. Whatever my ideas, 
however nerrons I may hare felt, I knew that tlioee 
I was oommonding had no fear — tliey don't know 
what it means, the more especially of a not nnder* 
stood possible casnalty, and thoogh more enlightened 
as to torpedoes and tbeir accepted effects, I wasn't 
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to show my people a bod example. When lying in 
bed in the middle of the night, haringreed tlie warn* 
ing letter before retiringi I thought :— ' Sappoee Ofie 
of these nasty things goes off and blows the flagship 
up at this moment. How pleasant I What oowardly 
things these are ; no fair fight, np yon go^ nnshriTen* 
I have heard that a man who ia hanged is likely to 
go to heaven ; I wonder if the same chanoe woold 
bo giyen to him blown np by a torpedo?' These awt 
of feelings came over me. Howeveri said I, 'Lea 
ns see if we can prevent their being realised ; ' ao I 
went to work to try to do so. As a sportsman I 
calculated that to fire at a dark object in the nigbt| 
especially when that object had a background of high 
hills such as we had at Batoum, waa most di£Bcalt| 
so the first order I gave was no lightSi noi ev«n a 
cigarette light ; utter darkness under severe penalties. 
Next, considering that Batoum is a veiy small poirti 
with an entrance difficult to find even in broad dajw 
light, almost impossible in the night withoot the 
lighthouse as a guide, I ordered that the lij^thonoe 
should not be lighted. Then I arranged with the shore 
authorities that no lights should be seen in the town* 
this was more difficult| as there were mai^ ^"*"nn 
friendlies in Batoum. 

However, the applicatira of aomewhak aeivera 
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diseipliiw made Batonm like a city of tlie dead orter 
dark. 

In addiUoa to these precautions I put a barrier of 
booma ahead of the ships lying iu the port, pinced 
guard-buta to watch it at the entrnnco of tlio imr- 
bour, and having dooe all this, I bided my time. For 
Bome nighta, rather aleeplesa to me, though to my 
diagnat I heard my officers snoring all rounij me, 
nothing happened (though, ns I liearcl nderwards, a 
good deal had been gcnng on outside the hnrbour), 
when, at about three o'clock in the morning of the 
Uiird or fourth night afterlhnd received tlie warning, 
I heard a row going on iu the direction of the guard- 
boats and an explosion near to one of the outlying 
ahips, I hod hardly time to think, wlien something 
struck the chain of tny flagship and seemed to spin 
post, like a fish in the water. Tliea dead silenoe. 
I immediately sent orders to the two fast cruiserB, 
which wen lying with ateant np, to go to sea and 
reconnoitre. 

Suddenly I heard people on shore coiling out (I 
forgot to mention that shipa in Batonm harbour are 
always loshod to the shore), I sent my officer to 
reconnoitre, who found a gapng crowd standing 
round what they thought woa a laige fish lashing hia 
tail, bat what in reality was an nnexploded torpedo 
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with the Borew still in motion. On things being cmlm 
I went myself to see what had happened generally 
during the attack| and found that a torpedo had 
struck the bows of one of the ironclads on Uie belt, 
at the waterline at an angle, had exploded, and 
scarcely left a mark; that a second torpedo bad, 
after passing through the planks on the defeoaiTa 
barrier I had placed, diverged from ii$ eoicrM, and 
gone quietly on shore as far as Uie left of the 
squadron ; that a third, as I said, had strock the chain 
of the flagship and not gone off, but had ran on to 
the beach. The parts of another torpedo were after* 
wards picked up, it evidently having exploded some- 
where down below. So we could account for four torpe* 
docs having been fired at us without effect; probaUjr 
tlicre were more. Those that were on Uie beach were 
in a very perfect state, and as soon as we had rendered 
them harmless, we made prisoners of war of them. 
Now I have been since informed of what went oa 
outside Batoum. It seems that for three nights two 
fast Russian steamers, carrying torpedo boats, had 
been looking for Batoum, and as one of my in* 
formants said, ' We could not find it for love or money.' 
A couple of hours before daylight they had steamed 
off, so as to be out of sight before break of day. Ai 
last they had bribed a man to light a fire in the hilla 
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behind tlie town, «o&. ao on the foartb niglit tlioy 
got BomewIwrB nnr it, bnt they could not make out 
tlie ships on sccoant of the dark land behind thorn. 
Ilie time tot ateaminff off Laving nearly come, they 
determined to hsro b shot at qb, bo fired five 
torpedoes into what th^ thought the centre of the 
TarkiBb. fleet, with what result we have seen. The 
person who told nw was one of them, and said it was 
uckeningwork looking fivBatoom. It is troe the 
nights were fearfully dark, so that the shape of the 
land ooold not be made out. He said that without 
tlie traitor's light they oonld not have found us. I 
am not saying by this that one EhouM always trust 
to da rk ness ; there are many otber ways now of 
taking the sting out of torpedo attacks. It is 
needless to say that the steamers I sent oat retnmed, 
baving seen nothing. While the fleet was at 
Batonm, two or three more torpedo attacks were 
made on a smaller scale witbont effect ; bnt I have 
bored my readers enongh abont torpedoes — all I 
know is that I can sleep now when in their yieinity. 
While in the Black Sea I several times went with 
two or three ships that could be spared frwn other 
duties and reconnoitred Sebastopol and Odessa, bnt 
being foUy oonriaoed of the helplessness of fyw or 
eren of «a«y ships against the heaTy batteriee of the 
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present day, I did no more than look about iii6| 
occasionally exchanging shots with the enemy. As 
to burning defenceless towns and Tillages, I baTo 
always been thorooghly adyerse to sach things, ao I 
never undertook it. Some people think war should 
be made as horrible as possible; in this I do not 
agree. I could easily have burnt the Empeitn/s palace 
at Yalta, but did not think it expedient to do so. 

I have already spoken in general terms of the 
great services rendered by the ironclads in movinif 
the troops about^ but I feel that, in justice to the 
gallant crews of the squadron I had the honour to 
command during the war, I ought not to bring thie 
portion of my narrative to a dose without 'mentioning 
more particularly a piece of work of that natore 
executed under my immediate direction* 

The capture of Soukhoum-Kaleh had been followed 
up by the despatch of an expedition of some 4,000 
meu of all arms to a place some thirty miles doifB 
the coast, called Tchamchira. The military oommaoder 
at Soukhoum had some idea, I believe, that this tonm 
would bo able to make its way inland, and thus 
encourage risings amongst the tribes against the 
detested Muscovite rule. The country, however, wae 
too unfavourable for the advance of invading tioopsi 
being swampy ground with thick bush where it 
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not an impenetrable foreat. Tlie Russians dIeo got 
vind (^ the intended movement, and to ma1;e a long 
stoiy abort, hod managed to collect a large opposing 
force. The ezpeditioa iros landed, but that in all. 
Before mnch oonid be dooe to eecure the poaition as 
ft base — ^whilst the men in fact were making entrencli- 
ments — the Buniana, who under cover of the forest 
. that extended right down to the bonch on either 
aide had been ateolthily making thoir proparatlona, 
Attacked them on all ndee, and but for the covering 
£re of the irondoda, fortanatoly etitl at anchor tliere, 
wonld nndoubtedlj have driven them into the Bea. 

The result of this action enabled the force to esta- 
blish itaelf in the village, ftnd hold poeseaaion of the 
email belt of cleared ground aronnd it, the extreme 
limit of which was still within the range iA the guns 
of the ironclads. 

!nie position of this force, however, duly grew 
worse. Hie Buasians hod captured the forda, by 
which their retreat to Sonkhoum waa cnt oC - Th^ 
were completely Borrounded, and only owed their 
preservation to the continual presence of an ironclad. 
Under these circnmstoncee it wh thought adviaable . 
to withdraw the men, and Dervish Foaha entnuted 
me with the tusk. To^veanideaof tbeprecarions 
pontion of thii foice^ I may mention that, at I 
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approached the place in mj flagship, we lieard the 
souod of smart caimonadiDg, and I fooDd the guard- 
sliip engaged with a battery of field-pieces. The 
Ru^ans had recently received a large accession of 
force, and several field-guns oflarge calibre; and to^ 
not content with troubliog the camp daily with an 
enfilading fire, had thought to try conclusions with 
the heavy guns afloat. On our appearance the action 
ceased, the Russiaus withdrawing their battery into 
the safe shelter of the forest. The Russian fire had 
been well directed, and had the guns been heavier 
calibre, considerable damage would have been in* 
flictcd. As it was, the upper works and rigging were 
cut about a great deal, and two men killed and fonr 
wounded on board the ironclad. After a conference 
with the general in command, I proceeded to 
Soukhoum to make arrangements for transport. I 
had hardly arrived there when a message from 
Tcliamchira arrived, urgently demanding assistance, 
as the Russians were advancing in great fofce. I 
hurried back with all the vessels I could collect to 
Tchamcliira, three ironclad corvettes and two wooden 
paddle-wheel transports. Fortunately the Russian 
attack had not commenced, and the arrival of mj 
squadron probably led to its postponement nntil 
too late. To remove 4,000 men, bag and baggage. 
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with several batteries of field-pieces and a large 
amoQDt of ammunition^ was no easy taek witli the 
email amonnt of transport at my command. I mode, 
however, what I considered to be the best disposition 
poesible under the circumstances. 

The corvettes and the paddle transports Trero 
moored in as close to the shore as possible, my inten- 

^ tion being to cram them with men and stores first, 
leaving my flagship tree to the lost to manceavre ofT 
the KuEsian camp and eholl it, should the ettghtest 
opposition be offered to the embarkation. The work 
oommeaced at daylight, and wm actiTely carried on 
tluoughont the day and following night, the last 
batch of men OHuing off at dawn. ^Hie men were 
taken away from nnder the very teeth, as it wen, of 

. the RoBsions. Hie ahipa in shore were well within 
rifie range, and the boats passing to and fio were 
exposed the whole time to a fire from hidden foes. 
The enemy had been evidently overawed by my pr&< 
parations, and donbUess thongbt it wonld be better 
for them to allow the invading force to retire un- 
opposed. To avoid the chanoe of grounding, in case 
I shonld have to nse the fiigate fire to cover the em- 
barkation, a Tolnnteer oiew had proceeded off the 
Bnsstaa camp daring the night, and laid down • line ' 
of buoys, to show the limit of distance to which the 
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shore might be approached with safetj. These lmoj% 
glistening in the snnlighti doubtless suggested to the 
Bossians that something dreadful was in store for tham 
if they attempted to fire a gun, and so tiiey oontented 
themselves with watching firom the treeSi amongst the 
branches of which we saw a number of them perched 
like so many birds of prey. The whole credit of tlie 
embarkation is due to the efficient manner in which 
the naval officers under my command carried out the 
instructions given them, and the great docility of the 
Turkish soldiers. Soon after sunset the general and 
staff left the shore, and their example was followed 
by eveiy military officer of any rank ; so that th« 
whole work devolved upon those I had placed in 
mand of the beach and the boats. 

The men marched down quietly by thamseli 
and everything went on like clockwork. I must 
confess that I passed a most anxious night, as I knew 
not but what at any moment the enemy might make 
a rush into the entrenchments the Turks were aban* 
doning, in order to claim a victory. My own ship 
was getting lumbered up, and I knew that before kmg 
it would be impossible to work more than one or two 
of the guns in case of need. That the Russians, 
however, could not know this, was my comfort; but 
I must own that it was a great relief to me when the 
U 
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last detachment left the shore. The poor fellons ha<l 
been holding the ootposts oil night. They came ia 
at the double, and little Ume was lost over their 
embarkation. 

We steamed off at once to Soukhonnt, and there 
disembarked the expedition. Shortly after this I 
, was culled npoa to prepare for a rentable exodus, 
llie evacuation of Soukhoum had been decided upon, 
bat Hla Imperial Majesty felt that the poor people, 
who had been expecting a pennanent deliverance Irom 
the Rnssian yoke, could not be abandoned to those 
whoso vengeance they had excited. Intimation was 
therefore given that all those denrona of leaving the 
country ahonld be carried to Turkish territoiy, and 
provided with lands to form new aettlements. [Dia 
whole population pretty well made op its mmd to 
leave, and came marching into Sookhoam with their 
flocks and herds, and household goods and diattela. 
6uffioe it to say that, with tbe vessels under my com- . 
mand, I shipped offand landed at Batonm, ^iVebuKinde, 
Sinope, and other ports oa the Turkish coast some* 
thing like 60,000 people, counting men, women, and 
duldren, within tlie qwoe of a fbrtnigfat. 
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I WILL now endeayoor to give mj readert aoiM idea 
of life at Constantinople. If the resident it a tporta* 
man He can find plenty of amusementi game of all 
descriptiona being plontifuL I may lay tliai the 
shootiDg begins about September l, when greal 
flights of quails pass the environs of Constantinople^ 
from the threatening winter of Russia to the waimar 
climate of Egypt, and afford capital amoaemant. 
But really to enjoy the sport it is necessary to go 
somewhat far, within ten miles of Constantinople. 
The fields during the quail season are filled with so* 
called sportsmen to such an extent that one haa 
every chance of being mistaken for a quaily and 
potted accordingly. I have counted at St. StephanO| 
a place about nine miles from Stambouli oelebcmted 
for ireaiics and quails, both in due seasoUi more than 
five hundred sportsmen accompanied by bowling ears 
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of ersry deaeription. Snbh • n^b is worth looldag 
•t^ bnt for Bport, well — it U better to le&ye gon and 
dogi ftt luniM. 

I onoe Tentored out unoag tlt9 motley crowd of 
qnail-Bhooten { there luippeiied to be a Sight of 
qnoili, M the firs kept up reiy much resembled a 
field-day on SonUieeft Common. I woe hit all orer 
with (thank goodnen I) Teiy amall shot, and made a 
npid rebeat to wve my elan from perforation. 

Howerer, gcnog lotBe diitance along the coast, 
ftway fixm the enemy, one may at times get capital 
■port daring the montju of September and October ; 
for example, a single gnn may bag a htmdred and 
fifty to two handrod qnails in a day. 

After the qaail oomea the partridge shooting, 
which is very good, especially in the ialanda of the 
Torkiah archipelago, where there are great nnmbara 
of ted-legged partridges affording famooB sport. 

To properly enjoy the shooting in Turkey a 
yacht is necessaiy, as the best of it is to be feond in 
the ialaads and near to the sea-ooast, in places quite 
inaccessible to roads. 

For example, the islands of Uitros, Lenmoe, and 
Uytelene abound in partridges, and the shooting 
. there is really capital. 

Either by bringing a yadtt from En^and, or hj 
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hiring one at Constantinople, the real aportamaa maj 
have great amnsement while shooting, with Cc»* 
stantinople as headquarters*. He will find in Ajba 
Minor deer of all descriptions, wild boars and wolv^ea. 
Then he will have capital sport with geesai dndoSi 
woodcocks and partridges,'and snipe. 

Oqpasionallj he mnst rongh it somewhat while 
sleeping in villages some little distance fiom the ae*- 
coast for a night or two, instead of retiring oq board 
his floating home, and on this head I would give a 
word of advice to the sportsman. Always take iqi 
your quarters in a Turkish village, if possible, ia 
preference to a Greek village. At the fivmar joa 
will find the traditional hospitality of the Orieotal, 
even among the very poor peq>Ie, practised in every 
sense of the word ; whilst in the latter yon will be 
explcnU (there is no English word that signifiea as 
well what I mean) to the last degree^ eveo to tbe 
pilfering of your cartridges. 

I have seen on arriving at a TarUsh viDsge 
every one vie with the other, and doing their vwj 
utmost to make the sportsman and his par^ com* 
fortoble. I have seen 'harems,' such as thej^i^ 
cleaned oat and prepared as a sleeping aparimeol^ 
all the inmates huddling together in sone little 
comer. I have remarked one old woman arrive with 
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a oonpio of eggs, anotliar witli whab woa perhnpa her 
pet fowl, to be sacrificed st the altar of hospitality 
— ia fact, only one idea seemed to nnimnto them, 
namely, hospitality, and it is toncbing to see how 
they shrink from the pn^Eered reward tnocle by the 
eportsmaa on leaving these kind though poor and 
long-suflbring people. 

^ere are different kinds of deer to be found in 
AsiaUinor, which strangely enongh imitato the habits 
of the inhabitants, Greek, Turk, and Armonian, by 
not herding together. 

First, there is the large red deer which generally 
inhabit the high mountaiua and ore difficult to get, 
except when Uie winter enow drives them down into 
the lower groonds. X have been fortanote enough to 
kill several of these splendid animals daring my 
sojonm in Tnrk^, I will give my readers an aocoant 
of bow I shot two of them. One day during the 
winter, when the rnonntaina were covered with snow, 
I received news that three deer of the largest d»* 
scription were in a ravine at the foot of a monntoia 
some six hoars' distance from Ismidt, I immediately 
started off in pnraait. I most mention that all 
persona of high rank in Tnrk^ have, or had at the 
time Z write of, by their ahooting firman, the right 
to call upon the viUngen in the neighboariiood in 
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whicli they are shooting to assist in 
searching for game. In mj case it waa not neoesaary 
to take advantage of such an offer ; arery one waa 
on the alert for my arrival. The people told me 
that that very morning they had aeen the noble 
beasts I was after, grasing ontside the wood. So, 
gathering the villagers, boya carrying homSy men 
(much against my will) carrying guns, aooompnnied 
by every available dog, from the grand abepberd'a 
dog to the yapping cur of the village, off we atnrted. 
Tlio ravine was thickly wooded, and extended far 
up the mountain, where it ended in a bare apo4 
without trees. To this place I went alone, leaving 
the crowd behind me with directions not to 
till I was in my place, which instraction thej 
strictly followed. After half an hoar^a walk I 
rived at the place I have named. I bad hardly time 
to regain my breath when I heard a row below mo 
OS if Bedlam had been let loose* I loaded my gna 
with buckshot in one barrel and ball in the other, 
and remained as quiet as a mouse. Aa the noise of 
the beaters and dogs approached me, I heard a crasli 
in the bushes within about forty yards of me, nad 
presently a magnificent stag aa big aa a cow oaroe 
slowly out of the cover, looking behind him, evidently 
not expecting an enemy in front. As soon aa ho 
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ma well dear of tlM biuliea, I fired at him with 
bnckshot and killed him dead. I hardly had time 
to think, whoa, with a tremendooi nuh, two other 
lu|^ deer broke t«t of the wood straight at me at 
full gallop. I fired a hnllet at the foremost one, whioh 
tamed book into the woods apparently wonnded, and 
■0 it proved, for it ran among tlia beaters, evidently 
having lost its head, and was soon despatched among 
doga, men and gnns. He was a stag oIbo, and as I 
claimed to hare shot him, I may say that I had the 
lack to shoot a brace of splendid sto^ right and left. 
There is not a sportsman in Europe who would not 
hare been delighted at snob a chonoe of red deer like 
these; snch as are not seen anywhere except to Ana 
Slinor. The largest one had nineteen points to his 
antlers, wNghod when deoned a hundred and fifteen 
okea, eqool to three hondred and twenty ponnda 
English meoanre, and certainty was the loigeat stag 
I have ever met with, either in Scotland or in Anstria. 
Daring the sixteen years that I have passed in the 
East I have only saooeeded in killing four of these 
splendid animals. This I attribate veiy mnch to 
the want of proper doerhonnds, whioh anfortanately I 
have not been aUe to prooore. 

Hie crowd of beaters make so mnch noise that 
the deer slip away at Uie aides of the thick oorera 
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unseen^ whereas dogs would drive them more in a 
straight line towards the shooters if tiiej ore properl/ 
posted. In addition to this, it is always a great 
advantage when the hounds give tODgaOi and so 
worn the sportsman of the whereabouts of the gome. 
These hounds, called ' colpoys,' can be procured in 
Roumania and Hungary, There is another deecrip* 
tion of deer found near the seo-coost in some ports 
of Asia Minori which I will describe. It is in &ci 
the pure wild fallow deer that stocks the porks of 
Europe, and if I am rightly informed is only to bo 
found wild in Asia Minory and erea there it 10 
rare. 

I understand that in India or in AfncOi whero 
there are hundreds of different sorts of deeri tho reol 
fallow is not to be found. While shooting at a plooo 
called Camaris, near to 6allipoli| two years sinooi 
I discovered several herds of these deer, beoattfnl 
creatures, wild as hawks, and ococMrdingly loid 
myeelf out to shoot some of them if poMiblo. I 
tried driving, stalking, and every manosovre to eir- 
camvent thom, without success. At lost one doy 
I started with my beaters to a place where there 
were many tracks of fallow deer. I was posted oft % 
sort of small mountain pen, having on one sido of 
me a young friend of mine, and at the other a nolivo 
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(these fellows won*t go out unless the/ are allowed to 
cany their guns). 

Shortly after the beaten had begun to halloo, 
a fallow hind glided l^ between me and mj young 
friend, like a ghost Not a sound in the wood 
gave notice of its approach. It was even quieter in 
its movements than a hare would have been. I put 
up my gun to fire, but seeing my friend's head right 
in the way and in a line with its muzale, I waited a 
second, but the deer was gone. I had scarcely got 
over my disappointment when I heard the branches 
breaking in the wood very near to me, and suddenly 

' a deer sprang right over my head, taking a flying 
leap, like a hunter would do over a fence. 

This unusual action on the part of the deer 

^ called for unusual action on my part. As he had 
taken a flying leap over my head, I took a flying 
shot at him a second before he landed on the other 
side of me. The result was that he rolled over like 
a rabbit, shot frctm undemeaih through the heart. 
This deer proved to bo a very fine specimen of the 
fallow, every point showing him to be of that species, 
except his antlers, which were quite straight. This 
I cannot account for; the natives, who had remarked 

. this deer on several occasions feeding with the herd 
of fallow deer, called it the 'Cassic Boa,' which means 
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* straight-horned.' Some time after this I had some 
good sport with the fidlow deer. Haring got more 
occastomed to their habits, I foond that it was of no 
use trying to approach them, their soent being too 
keen, their eyesight too sharp ; the only way to get 
them is by very careful, in fact I may aaj aciontific, 
driving. 

Good boar shooting may be had by going aomo 
little distance from Constantinople. It vaaallj ia 
done either by beaters or with boarhoonda ; bat I 
have had very good sport at boar while honting for 
woodcocks and pheasants, in what may be called 
covert shooting —not exactly English covert ahooting, 
in which almost every tree ia known bj the keepen, 
but in coverts of great extent^ in which there are 
almost impassable thickets, made still more impaM 
able by a well-known bramble called the ' wait a 
bit,' a thing that hooks on to yoor eyelids aa yoa 
pass. 

There it is that in these ooverta spaniela, hall^ 
English, half country-bred dogs, do fi^oeiitly the 
work of boaters, and it is a strange fact that whilo 
piggy starts at once from his lair at the approach of 
the boarhounds, he will not budge an inch for the 
little yapping spaniel, whom he treats with contempt. 

I have known many instanoes wheoi 00 hearing % 
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jolly row in the covert, I have crawled in on my 
hands and knees, and found a bonr being bayed by 
my spaaicls — in fact, I have killed more pigs in this 
way than in any other. Tbe danger ia that you may 
have your dogs killed by the boar ; this baa happened 
to me on one or t^YO occasions, more especialty with 
yonng dogs. 

I hod once a cunaing old spaniel dog (poor 
' Dick,' well known to most sportemen out here), who 
has frequently come out of the wood with his mouth 
full of pig's hair, he evidently having torn the hair off 
the auimol while laying in hie lair. (Dick waa 
never hart by a pig.) X hare <rftea ■ummnded, with 
my brotiher sportsmen and myself, large bashes in 
whitdi the piggies were secarely hidden, driven them 
oat, and shot them as one would do hares or rabbits. 

I have heard a good deal of the danger of pig 
shooting, on acconnt of the savage propensities of the 
animal ; but I have foand that, with very rare excep- 
tions, the Anatolian wild boar always nms. It ia 
tme that they (she or he, the females are tiie most 
savage) have a nasty knack of giving a sort of jerk 
with their heads, when fighting or eren pasung an 
enemy, and that jerk means to a man the ripping ap 
of his leg from his heel to his tliigh, to a dog the 
tearing open of his entraila. 
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On one occasion I was oat cock shooting, wIaa 
some shepherds' dogs in % ralley adjoining that in 
which I was walking started a huge wild boar, a 
beast thej call a *$olU€ure/ from the fact that he is 
always seen after a certain time of life ahme. Tlie 
animal made for a ridge dividing the TaHeja; ot& 
getting there he passed along the sky-line, aboot 
eighty yards from where I was. I changed nij 
cartridges and fired a ball at the pig, who rashed 
away, apparently nnshot ; on going to the spot, 
however, where he had passed when I fired, I fband 
some drops of blood. This blood I traced ibr aboat 
half a mile, till Icame to a large dump of bushes into 
which my spaniels dashed, evidently dose to their 
game. I heard a tremendous row in the bnshea, had 
hardly time to prepare when the great beast with hia 
eyes all bloodshot and foaming at the month msbed 
straight at me. I was on a narrow path, from which 
there was no escape, as the boar was tearing np it, 
followed by the dogs. I fired a ball straight in hia 
face, at the distance of about two yards, in spite of 
which he rushed straight on, knocked me dean over, 
and while passing me made the usual dangerooaly 
eflfective jerk I have alluded to above, by which he 
cut my boot from ths ankU to tho thighf drew a little 
blood just above and inside of the knee; after whieli 
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the boar rudied headlong for about thirty yards and 
dropped dead. I found that my bullet hod Etnaahed 
through bis forehcnd straight between tlie eyes and 
gone into his brain. 

He waa an enormous brute, weigliing whoa 
cleaned twenty-one stone ; carrying the finest tasks 
Z have seen anywhere as belonging to a wild boor. I 
only had one man with me ; we were what may bo 
called eight miles from onywhoro. Still I was deter- 
mined not to leave my prize ; so I sent my man for a 
country waggon, and sitting down on my now harm- 
less beast, smoked dgorettM and waited qnietly till 
the vehicle came. 

Now, apropo$ to wild boor attacking people, I 
am convinced that thiv animal hod no intention of 
ottacldngme. 

He was, thongb badly wounded by the first shot, 
ninning fiom the doga, and I got in his way. VoOd 
Umt I On only one other oocooiou I nearly came to 
grief while boor-shooting. On my arriving at • 
Turluah village one night, I wos told ihat there was 
an eDormooi boar in the neighboorhood, who for 
a long time had been the terror of the ooantry, 
inaamnch as he, ocoomponied by a large party of the. 
pig tribe, had rooted np the crops all round the 
Tillage, destroyed gacdeoB, and tradition even aaid 
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had killed childron and eaten tliem (this Imttar atciy 
I don't take in). However, the poor people prayed 
me with tears in their eyes to rid them of their 
enemji which I promised to do if possible. So Ike 
next morning off we started in the following order: 
first, myself and friends, accompanied bj the eldera 
of the village armed with old-fashioned gnns ; then 
the yoang men with knives and big sticks, the woomq 
and children bringing up the rear as looker»-oiu I 
and my two fnends were escorted into the centra of 
a large wood, in wliich very original saois m irtn had 
been knocked up for us. The object of these waits 
was for our personal safi^, but I as a sportsman saw 
at once that to be up a tree was not only advantageous 
in that respect, but also that we should be much mora 
invisible, hidden among the branches of a tree, than 
by being stationed on the ground. 80 we moanted 
our trees, and the beaters went into the woods somo 
half a mile firom us. I never heard sodi a row aa 
they made when they began the drive; thej beat 
drums, fired guns, rang bells, and it was evidaot to 
roe that no wild beast would hold to his lair under 
such a torrent of abuse. I found the words they 
were using were curses on the wild boar. I saw two 
or three fallow deer glide past me, with their aanal 
ghostlike silence, and shortly afterwards the woods 
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▼exy near me seemed to slmke witli sometliiiig coming. 
Suddenly some fifteen to twenty wfld boar appeared 
among the bosheei coming straight towaroLs me. The 
first of these was an enormous brutOi evidently i&a 
boar we wanted. 

I heard shots on either side of me from my 
fiiendSi but I kept my eye on the big boar. To my 
astonishment he came right under the tree where I 
was sitting! and stopped to listen. 

He cocked his head on one sidOi looked all round 
him, but forgot to look up the tree he was quite 
dose tO| in which was his enemy. 

Taking advantage of this I fired a ball and an 
8.S.Q. cartridge into him, before he could make up 
his mind which way to go ; he gave a tremendous 
grunt and rolled over. I had not time to be overjoyed 
at my luck before I found myself rolling on the 
ground alongside of my victim, who, not being dead, 
was by no means a pleasant companion. The fact is 
that the seat on which I had been perched| having 
been very carelessly put up, had given way, and 
down I came firom a height of about twelve feet. The 
branches of the tree had broken my fall, but my gun 
had fallen out of my hand and I had sprained my 
ankle, so that I was in rather an awkward position. 
The boar was shot through the spine, and oould not 
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gci aloog^ tkwgk \b iBad0 fiaaftio cCbcta to gcft 

It WM of nouemjeaOiBgiMlfarlie^; •irerp- 
bodf was eaOmg oat^ e wjliudj vm arolwly firing 
at tlie lots of pigs tliatwwo nmmiig abooi in all 
dirwtiona. At iho moment wboD I bqgan totlunk 
aSan tomeidMt anooa (I tried to get vpand walk, 
bat oonld not do ao on aoc oa pt of mj •nUe), aa tha 
boar was crawling Ui w arJs me, looking irsfj mia 
duerons, two great sKepherTs dogs airifed on the 
soene, and went stiaigiit in fisr my enen^. Boor 
beastl He made a gallant figlit; be coold kaidly 
xnore^ bnt be oonld nse bis bead, and be tors one of 
the dogs open in a firigbtfal waj; tben two or tbrea 
men came up, bat tbej were afiraid togonear to tba 
boar. I made tbem band memj gun tbat waa l^fin^ 
on tbe groond near me, witb wbidi I aoon pot aatop 
to tbe battle. Tben sU tbe people b^gaa to mnater 
roimd tboir dead enemy, and it was laagbaUe to aaa 
and bear bow tbey abosed and kicked tbe body of 
tbe pig. How to get tbe carcass away was tbe aeact 
qnestiocu We sent fur two waggons and fiwr or fiva 
Cbristians (ss tbe Torki won't toncb pi^ one to 
carry me, tbe otben tbe boar ; so, after being placed 
in tbe waggons, we made witb piggy a triompbant 
retnm to tbe Tillage. Luckily tbe rillage waa oa tka 
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■wndion, and mj yacht wm lying close to the land, 
so I got on boMrd oomfiirtably \ but it woe sevoral 
fUyi befon I oonld Wftllc 

I bellare tlwt that pig was itariy, and would liava 
g^ven mo the jerk if he could have done bo. Fivo 
other boor were killed on thst oocnaion, odo of nty 
friends killing two ; but I hod the honour of killing 
ih* boor of the period in that port of the world. 
While referring to thet neighbourhood, I would men- 
tim thet it was within fire miles <iS Iho place I bnve 
been writing about that poor Captain Selby, of H.H.S. 
'Bapid,* was killed, some two yeors ainco. There 
are people who think that he was attacked and mur- 
dered by robbers. Such is not the cose ; his death 
was a moflt unfortunate occarrence broaght on by a 
misonderBtanding. 

' It ia true that the man who shot poor Selby was 
an ignorant sarage, bat there was no premeditation. 
It was a word and a blow, l^e latter, thoogh inex- 
cusable to the last degreefWaagivenl^amfiian whose 
class are in the habit of shooting and stabbing one 
another (let alone strangers, whom they detest) at 
the sligbtest prorocatioa. lltey are not natives <tf 
Turkey, but oome of strange tribes who live ' fitr 
away and ore hired to guard the sheep in the winter 
montiis, retaming to tiieir homes in the aummer. .1 
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want uyaelf to tlia qpot wbero tlie nd 
took place ■hoitlj' afterwardiy and fimnd tlie people 
Teiy penitent and Tery firigiitened. Let na iKipe tknt 
Uie paniahment awaided to tlie principal acton in 
the sad afiair will be a aalutaiy warning far tlie futoxB. 

Aa brigandage maj be oonaiderod aa in aoma way 
conDected with aporting, inaamndi aa many refrain 
from going oat ahooting when they fSoar being xobbed 
and mnxdered, I will aay a km woida aboat brigand- 
age in Anatolia> 

I hare been for aerenteen yeara an aident lorer 
of sport in Turkey, and hare generally ahot in Asin 
Minor. I hare alept in rillagee that were soppoeed 
to be inhahitfwl by briganda. I hare been almoatt 
alone among an armed crowd of beaters, all of whosn 
had the repatation of being robbers, bat I hav^ 
nerer been robbed or threatened with robbetj. 
Perhapa there exista a aort of sympathy Tie<iieiiii 
brigands and sportsmen, for I cannot call to mind any 
instance of a sportsman being robbed. Itiatmethnt 
aometimea a fat financier, or rich reniiiar, who may 
hare called himself a sportsman, has been carried oB 
and ransom demanded for him, but a real spoftamaa 
nerer. 

It is tme that in some of the Tillagea where dwell 
the peoplea of a nation I am not soppoeed to lofrew 
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ycm tie liable to and piolMtbly will be eaqflaiU to a 
oonaiderable extent in the way of pilfering cartridges, 
&0.9 bat it is their nature to. So, brother sportsmen^ 
when 70a oome out hera take yonr abode in 
Tillages. 
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SPORT AND 80CIBTT. 

I HAVE mentioned^ in what I liave written aboro 
relating to Bport| the name of a somawhal oalabcmted 
eponiel of minei wlioae name was * Dick.' 

The commencement of thia bow-wow's career wa« 
as strange as the many adventures he afterwards went 
through. When he was qaite a yoong dog, ha onoe 
worked with me all day in ice and snow, and at las* 
fell down lifeless. A heavy snowstorm was rnging^ 
and as poor Dick seemed quite dead, we made him a 
grave in the snow and covered him up with leaves 
and bushes. We accomplished this with difficaltj, 
on account of the blinding snow and the streams 
that were much swollen by torrents from the moim* 
tains. Dick's burial-place wss about eight.miles from 
where the vessel wss lying. We all got oa board 
that night. I wss deeply grieved at the loss of tlie 
dog, who had already shown great 'promise aa a first* 
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class sporting dog, a most difficalt thing to procure 
in this country. What was our astonishment the 
next morning at daylight to see Dick on the beach, 
. making piteous howls to draw attention to his where- 
abouts. He was warmly welcomed, as flM|y Jbe 4nqp- 
poaed; he did not seem a bit the worse for his brief 
sojourn in the grave, and went out 'shooting again 
the same day as happy as ever. This enthusiastic 
little spaniel was always doing strange things; he 
followed eveiy fox and erery badger into their holes, 
and we have had, time after time, to dig him out 
covered with blood and fearfully mauled, after 
having passed perhaps twenty-four hours in the 
earth. 

Mr. Dick generally hunted alone, occasionally 
coming near to see that I was all right. Now this 
sounds bad for Dick's qualities as a sporting dog, but 
such a dog is necessary in a thickly-wooded region 
such as I shot in, when one wants to know what is in 
the country. 

Dick, when he found anything, barked loudly ; 
and this drew attention to the fact that there was 
game in that quarter. Sometimes, of course, he drovo 
the game away; at others he drove it towards me. 
At all events he went to places where I never could 
have gone. On one occasion I heard a great noise 
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among Bome long reeds near % lake were I was duck 
shooting — ^Dick barking, some other animal making a 
strange noise. This went on so long that at last I 
went to see what was the matter. After modi 
tnmble I got into thereedsand approached the noiae, 
which was momentanlj getting worse. On coming 
close I found an animal about Dick'a siae standing 
on its hind legs and fighting with its fore pawa, Dick 
covered with blood, fighting hard and watcJiing an 
opportunity to dose with his enemy. On my approach 
the animal dropped on to fore paws and endearoored 
to escape, on which Dick jumped on to him, thna 
making it rery difBcult for me to nae my gnu. 
However, at lost, by watching my opportonify, I 
fired a shot which disposed of the fighting powers ol 

. the bexist, which turned out to be a very large badger. 
I never could understand what he was doing ao far 
away from his place of refuge. Was he after ducks, 
or what ? The animal was at least a quarter of a milo 

* away from dry land, being in the middle of a marsh 
overgrown with reeds. Another of Mr. Dick's adven* 
tares ended more unfortunately for him, as I fear he 
never got over its efTocts. I again, as on the laat 
occasion, heard him evidently furiously engaged with 
something in a thick wood. Afler crawling on my 
hands and knees for some time, I found Dick and 
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tivo other of my spaniels in f arioos oombat witli an 
enormous wild catj wbo when I came np was holdbg 
her own against the dogs. The bessfe got her back 
against a treoi and was fighting all three dogs, keeping 
them at a respectfal distance. My man seised a 
piece of wood|more like a little tree than a stick|and 
made a blow at the cat| which blow nnfortnnately 
esme down with great force on Dick's head. ' The 
poor dog lay senseless for some timOi and then 
crawled away, seeming to say, *ni have nothing 
more to do with yon.' He never recovered that bloW| 
and became quite a different dog, dying some months 
afterwards. 

The feathered game shooting is vexy good in the 
neighbonrhood of Constantinople. PheasantSi though 
rare, may be obtained five or six in a day. I have 
killed fifteen to my own gun, and with a pariy of 
three we bagged sixty-six in three days. 

Snipe shooting is also very good. An idea of the 
bags that may be made will be seen when I say that at 
Besika Bay, dose to the Dardanellesi Ildlled in three 
days three hundred and three snipe, an average of one 
hundred and one a day. When there is snow lying 
on the hills there are plenty of cook; myself and two 
firiends having killed in three days two hundred and 
ninety-eight long bills. 
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• 
My best bug in oock bus been sixty-tbree in one 

day's shooting alone. I have lately taken to panting 

after ducks, and bave been very soooenfoL One gate 

twenty to thirty a day, and occasionally a swan* loooe 

killed four of the latter with one shot fitMn my punt 

gun (one of Holland & Holland's). Hares are not 

very numerous ; to get three or four in a day is coontad 

good luck ; but one generally picks up one or two 

during a day's shooting. Thus the sum of irfiat yon 

have in this countiy is rod deer, fallow daeri roe 

deer, pigs, wolves, and bears (as to the latter, rare), 

hares, pheasants, cocks, snipe, quails, and ducks; 

so that a man who lays himself out for qx»t end 

has a yacht can have plenty of amusement between 

September and March. 

The coast of Karamania, taking in all the ooest 
from some distance below Smyrna, passing Bhodea 
and so on to the Gulf of Ayas, aflTords all the way 
along capital sport to yachting men. For exalnple, 
in the large gulfs of Boudroum and Mannorioe, 
capital anchorage will be found, and a country almost 
virgin as far as sport is concerned. 

Some years since, while commanding an English 

ship-of-war, I had the good fortune to be sent 

on a roving commission against pirates that were 

supposed to infest that coast. Somehow I alwayi 

1> 
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imagined that piraUsa wore more or \esa sporUmoa^ 
10 1 hunted for them in places tliat looked gamey, 
and thaa mode tlie acquaintance of many almost) 
iuiknoim,or at all events un frequented, iiarboun and 
creeks, in which I bod {amoua sport. On the coast 
of Karamoma the ibox la to be found in considerable 
qoantitiea; the rod-Ieggod partridge and the fron- 
ooUa ore also very abundant, and give capital sport. 
There are also at the head of the gulf I have 
ftlladed to large marshes for duck and snipe. The 
most celebrated, because the best known place in the 
part I am alluding to, is the Gulf of Ayas, into which 
runs the well-known (to nil naval sportsmen) river 
called the Jihoon. A yacht must anchor at some dis- 
tance off the entrance of this river, but the anchorage 
is quite safe in alt weathers. Getting over the bar of 
the river is a matter at times of considerable difficulty, 
but once inside the bar yon are in the paradise of 
shooting, A small steam launch is necessary to stem 
the strong current, and to tow another boat up with 
tents, provisions, &c. It is true that in my time we 
bad no steam launches, and I shall not forget the 
hard work we had to take two boats sufficiently far 
np the river to get well into the shooting grounds, 
and even after two days' struggling we did not arrive 
10 far as 1 should hare wished (we, in fact, only got 
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fonrmOes up the Btream. Still we had lonid nve tporti 
the more especially with pigt and frmncolin. The 
morning after we had pitched our tenta aome wander- 
ing Arabs came to us and offered to beat the woods, 
which thej declared to be fall of wild boar. Thej 
told us that the habit of these animals waa, on being 
driven, to take to the river and swim to the other 
side ; so we placed oar gnns along the banks and 
told the boat to guard the river from pigs swimming 
across, and trj to stop them as best thej ooold. The 
guns available for the shore work oonsisted of myself 
and two friends and my coxswain, who was armed 
with a ship's rifle. The Arabs went into the bosh 
on horseback ; the beat had hardly began wheo a 
lot of pigs were started, all making far the riTsr ; 
three of these were knocked over. As they ap- 
proached several others dashed into the river, and % 
most amusing hunt was made after them by th# 
sailors. Not being armed with rifles, their weapoos 
of offence against piggy were revolverS| fopeai and 
the stretchers of the boats. 

There was, as may be supposed, great exdtemeoi 
among the men when the pigs took to the water ; 
thoy at once went at them, firing revolverS| palUng 
after them as they swam, using language not allowed 
in these refined days in the navy; and, before wa gol 
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to the scene of action they Iiad lassoed as it were 
two fine pigs, and tied them to trees on the riversidei 
and when we arrived were firing their revolvers at . 
them apparently with veiy little eflbct; however, we 
soon gave the animals the eotqi da ^nios. Thns we 
killed five pigs in onr first drive. We took the liver, 
alias firy, out of the pigs to eat (it is most exoellent)| 
cut off the heads of the tuskers, and hung the re- 
.maining parts on a tree to wait our return, changing 
our camp further up the river the same night. The 
next morning early I took a stroll into the woods by 
myself; while looking about me I saw what I thought 
was a large animal sleeping in the bushes. I began 
accordingly to stalk him. I got within eighty yards, 
put my gun up to shoot, but as I could not pitch on 
a vital part to aim at, only seeing a mass of what 
was evidently an animal rolled up, I went nearer and 
nearer; in fact, little by little, I got within ten yards 
of the quarry ; then I fired a ball into what I now 
saw was a huge pig. No move I What did it mean ? 
I could not have killed it sleeping. However, I 
took courage and went close and put my hand on 
the beast ; what should it be but an immense boar 
lying dead in his lair. He must have died months 
before I found him, as the skin fell to pieces on being 
touched, the hair into powder; his head was* 
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splendid ooie^ but I ocmid only ssve tb# jawbones, in 
which were a grmnd pair of toflks. The moral of this 
was that pigs, like eTeiything else, die — sometimes 
qnietlj in their beds, be that retreat only a lair in 
the forest; butitisarare occorrence to find relios 
of wild animals in so perfiKt a state. I fiuicj their 
friends and relations genenJly eat them. The bed 
or lair he was lying in was a most snng spot, and 
he would have been qnite invisible had not some of 
the brushwood been bamt away, Arab fashion, a 
short time before I found him. 

I must warn any sportsman intending to shoot 
in the Jihoon river that the wandering Arabs who 
are to be found there, though not brigands of a high 
order, are petty thieves to the last degree. We were 
always obliged to keep a watch in onr tents, leaving 
a man behind in chai^ when we went on shooting 
excursions. On one occasion we found on onr retam 
that our watchman had captured an old woman whooa 
he caught in the act of creeping under the tent and 
etealing a spoon. I had myself a cnrioos adventnrsw 
An Arab told me that he knew where a boar 
lying in the long grass, and that he woold lake 
to the apot if I would accompany him. We started 
off together, and on getting well into the wood we 
went on our hands and knees, crawling andsr tiM 
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tnea and bnuhwood, tovudi th« spot whore the 
bowvueappoeedtobe. We lud to keep quite close 
together. I carried lonnd taj seek % -nrj pretty 

' nlrer whittle, which I prized exceedingly. Suddenly, 
when we were in e rery thick pert of the bnah, tha 

' Azeb seized hold of my whiida ead held it tight. I 
immediately grasped the hand that held the wliistla ; 
this I did with my right hand holding his lefb. He, 
with his right hand, tried to draw a knife. I, with 

' n^ left, taried to get my gnn to bear on him, but 
tlwre wee eo little room to spare o& account of the 
thick bnsh that both our operations Were difficult of 
performance. As soon as I saw him trying to draw 
a knife, I dropped the hand with the whistle, and 
seized that with which he tried to draw the knife. 
Urns the play went on for two or tiiree minutes ; 
nuther of db spoke, all oar eoergiea were directed on 
our different games. At last, by taming roand e 
little, I succeeded in giving him a tinmendous kick, 

' which rolled him over on hia bock ; then my gun 
was free, and I held it faj his head, aptm which be 
took an attitode of supplication on his knees, and 
prayed hr quarter, I made him give me his knift, 
go on oU-fouiB again, and creep before me out of tiie 
wood. lioB was a most aadacioaB attempt at petty 
robbery. I should like to have peppered him a little, 
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but he was 80 penitont, I decided to lot him go. I 
don't tliink he meant to stab me ; I think ho morely 
wanted to cat the string that held the wLisUo. 
These men were not generally mnrderera. On this 
trip we killed twelve pigs, a hnndred and serea 
francolini one lynx, and lots of oock and docks. 
Coming back to the ship I, and those with mo in my 
boat, very nearly came to ntter grief. There was a 
good deal of sea on the bar of the river. The cotter 
that was with me got over all safe, bot my wha]»» 
boat being loaded heavily with pigs, &0., refoaed to 
rise with the waves, and not doing S0| the cooae- 
. qaences were that she filled and capsised. Wo hod 
all to jump and make for the shorSi a distance of 
nearly a mile, being in the greatest danger whilo 
doing so of getting into the current of tho river. 
Any one who had done this must have been washed 
away and drowned; however, thank goodness, all 
hands were saved. The whale-beat was afterwards 
picked up, having been washed out to seai bot wo 
lost all tents, spare guns, &o. ; the pigs rsmainod in 
the boat, as thoy were stowed under the thwarts, and 
hadn't room to float out; so, firiendsi take wamiog 
of the bar of the Jihoon river. 

It was about this time that I reoeived a rspoit 
from some American missionaries to the e0ect thoft 
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one of their comrades had been robbed and murdered 
b^ Bome Arabs who inhabited the mountains near 
Alexandretta, people whose evil deeds had for some 
time past brought them into notoriety. Although I 
was under orders to join the commander-in-chief| I 
took it upon myself to remain and asost the Americans 
in hunting down if possible the murderers of their 
comrade* 

I confess I was made more sealous in the cause 
fiom hearing that there were Mots of big game on 
the hUls/ I invited two or three of these American 
missionaries to join my mess, and off we went to look 
for the murderers. As this is a chapter on shooting, 
I will as briefly as possible state what we did in the 
official way. In the first place we anchored at the 
head of the Gulf of Ayas, near a large town where 
resided the chief authority of the neighbourhood in 
which the murder had been committed. I landed 
with the missionaries, several of my officers, and some 
marines to act as an escort, and paid an official visit 
to thia gentleman, who was called the caimakam, or 
chief magistrate. This great man told us that we 
should certainly with his assistance find the people 
vre were after. He suggested that we should accom- 
pany him with a small body of our men, to which he 
could add some of his septiehs ; that thus accompanied 
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ha would go to a place on the hill where we ahoold 
find what we wanted. He laid that a little ' back* 
eheesh ' was necessary. This hitterwe fimndi and tha 
next day we started. 

We ascended amongst the most magnifioeiit 
wooded hills I erer saw. ' Such places fiir gmma I ' 
thought I| till at last we halted at a dump of splendid 
oak trees. Under one of these a grand limchaoQ was 
spread, of which we were all invited to partake. 
During the luncheon a man rushed up to our hottt 
and whispered in his ear something which aeeaied to 
give him great satisfactioui for he at once smiliDgly 
said, ' Captain, I ha?e found the men you are after;* 
and sure enough we saw approaching two ruffianly 
looking fellows, tied together, and being dragged 
along by men on horseback. I hope they were the 
right men. I will presume that they were^ but they 
had been very quick in catching them* After my 
missionary friend who spoke their language had in- 
terrogated the prisoners, he requested that they 
might be kept apart, which was done, and they were 
given in charge of separate sentinels, to whose horses 
they were tied. We then returned to our Inndi, onr 
pipes, and our oofiee. Suddenly we heard a jnstol 
shot, a rush, and a scream from the neighbouriiood of 
the prisoners. It seems that one of them had drawn 
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the pistol firom hit gnardiAn's belty shot him deadi 
jhmped on to the hone, and galloped off. Every- 
bodji marines and all, tried to follow. Snch a row 
never was heard ; bat the man knew the oonntayi 
and we saw him no more. I was rather glad, for he 
mnst have been a plncky fellow. 

The other prisoner was donbly secured and taken 
down to the village. He was afterwards hangedi so 
justice was satisfied and my work finished. I got a 
letter of thanks firom the F^resident of the United 
States, of which I was and am still veiy proud, and 
meant to have used had blockade-running brought me 
to grief. 

This business being satisfactorily concluded, I 
asked my finend the caimakam if there was any big 
game to be had. His answer was, ' Chok an Ya,* 
which meant there was plenty : and he undertook to 
beat the neighbouring woods that very day with his 
men. We were told that there were plenty of roe 
deer, foxes, jackals, &c., so we loaded our guns with 
S.S.G. cartridges (which means, I may tell it to the 
uninitiated, buck-shot). We were stationed on the 
outskirts of a splendid oak wood that looked like 
holding any mortal thing in the way of game. Soon 
as the beaters set to work cocks began to fly about in 
all directions, but we had an instinct that something 
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iDord imporUnt wocdd tarn ap, 00 took ao notice of 
featliored gmme. I wMwatdungeloMytiTing tolook 
tlmwgh almost impenetrmUo bmtkwood, wboA I 
heard a rustling sort of noiso near me, and soddeDlj 
I canght sight of something which almost mads B17 
hair stand on end— « great tiger leopard, creqnng^ 
stealthily as a Gat, out of the wood, within twenty 
vards of where I was standing. Fortnnately ha did 
not look my waj. What was I to do? My gnn, as 
I said, was loaded with bndc-shot; amimcrnwwuid 
wonld have been snre to bring the brate on top of 
mew Howerer, I did not hesitate mora than neoopfe 
of seconds; I pointed my gun at his heaiijnsi behind 
the shoulder, and polled tha trigger. The whole 
charge went strai^t where I pointed k, and tko 
tiger rolled orer on his back. I pvt a ball into ay 
gun and approached him Tvxy gingerly. When I 
got dose to him I fonnd he hadn\ a kick in 
His claws were cranchedapasif graqni 
his grand eyes were growing dim, and thoagh, 
make all siixv, I firvd a ball into his head, it 
necveearr, as I found nine bnckshot in the hearl^ H# 
was a splendid beatt^ eleven feet fioas tip of tail 
to end of noee. It was said that he had kiQed n 
shepherd aoae days before, so he ikisiiii! hii 
Beiars retaining to tha ship thai 
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." ainaiged tluit the Arabs dicmld torn oat the next day 
to drive the ooven on the beadi near the ahip, which 
were tappoeed to hold deer and pigs. I most men- 
tion that these Arabs are Teiy different to the wan- 
dering tribes we had lately been amongst; thej are 
warlikoi nnscmpuloiiSi and dishonest. We made an 
arrangement with them that oK game killed should 
belong to ns, the beaters being paid in gunpowder, 
' which they prised yery much. The Arabs thought 
we should only find pig, and as Mussulmen won't 
touch it, the bargain was considered satisfaotofy to 

. ^ both parties. 

It so happened that at the first drive a very 
fine deer^ of a species I had never seen beforei broke 
cover. I had the luck to shoot him| and as the ship 
was lying very near, we hailed her for a boat in 
which to send off our game. I saw a good deal of 
. whispering among the Arabs, who, after some dis- 
cusaioni informed us through one of the missionarieSi 
who kindly acted as interpreter, that the deer must 
belong to them, as they only promised to give the 
pigs, and they openly declared we should not take it 
on board. I wasn't going to stand this, for many 
reasons. In the first place it was necessary to sliow 
these people that we were their masters, secondly, 
by our agreement the deer was ours. When the 
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boat (a cutter with ten men nnaimed) bad oome on 
shore, I gave orders for the men to return and bring 
their arms and ten marines, also armed. Tba Armba, 
of whom there were about one hundred armed to tbe 
teeth, seemed firm in their decision; so was L Wben 
I pointed to my armed men, who were by this time 
landing, they pointed with the same significant g«a- 
tures to their armed men. At this critical moment, 
my first lieutenant, seeing that something was wrong, 
fired a shell right over our heads to intimidate tbe 
Arabs, and the result showed that it had that eB6dL 
The deer was lying on the beach. I ordered tbe 
marines to form a cordon round him, and tbe saakve 
to bring up the boat stretchers on which to lay tiM 
animal. When all was ready I gave tbe commend 
to cany it away and put it in the boat. The Arabe 
cocked their muskets and made a more forward ; tbe 
marines turned and faced them. I thought we were 
in for a fight ; however, the bearers carried off tbeir 
charge and placed it in the boat, when to my astoniab* 
ment the Arab chief put down his musket and came and 
made his salaam to me, asking if he might be allowed 
to visit the ship. I, of course, was delighted. We 
took him and several of his friends on board, and the 
visit ended in their all getting roaring dmnk, being 
hoisted over the ship's side and landed on tbe Hirh 
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So passed off whafe might havo been » ■erioos affiur. 
I might have become inyolved in a long explanation 
to show that I was right in protecfcing my game by 
anned foroe, bat under all the circomstances I feel 
that I was fiillj justified in doing so. 

I should like before finishing these sketches to 
say something about the society of Constantinople. 
As one cannot always be out shootingi it is very 
important to our happiness to haye something to fall 
back upon in the social way. I was told once by a 
yery great friendof minOi who saw that Iwas inclined 
to firet, ' to take everything as a joke.* If one's liver 
is in good order it is very easy to do so, but some- 
times the contrary is the case, and it makes one at 
times quite savage to see the airs that are temporarily 
put on by those that form the so-called upper or 
diplomatic society of Pera. Here are really ami- 
able people so utterly spoilt by the exalted idea 
of their own dignity that they become absolute 
bores, especially to any one accustomed to good 
Bociety. If you go to a soir6e you see grouped 
togetheri for fear of contamination with the out- 
siders (without which a successful party cannot be 
formed), the members of the so-called ' siobcred cirde/ 
talking' to each other in dignified (or undignified^ as 
the case may be judged) whispers. While aU are 
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oheerfnl and gay, 70a icaroely aea a amile <m tlie 
countenanoes of these tremendous swells. 

If 70a go in the street 70a will meet a cnatnre 
dressed in most gorgeous apparel, armed to the t eet h 
with firearms that probably won't go off, kniTea 
and daggers covered with precions stooeSi walking 
solemnl7 along. If 700 look carefiill7 among the 
crowd in his wake 70a will disoover some one^ or 
ones, walking with an indignant s w a gger at being 
hustled by the vulgar crowd. The man in gold, 
armed to the teeth, is what is called a eowus, and 
these swells behind are the representatives, male or 
female, of some foreign potentate, taking a walk. It 
would be quite infra dig. to go withoat one of theee 
usoless appendages. Again, if an individual not 
belonging to the 'sacred circle* meets a isreign 
representative who condescends to speak to hiaa, 
and while he is doing so another member of aa 
embassy 'heaves in sight,' the first swell will 
immediately sheer ofi*, looking ashamed at having ao 
far forgotten himself as to be seen speaking to any 
one outside ' his circle.' You may oooasionally be 
invitod to the houses of these exalted personagea, 
l^ut there is alwa7s an implied oondescensioB in their 
attitude which tends to negative the effMt of their 
good intentions, Andall thisisagreat pitj^becaaae 
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these people mast be tired of each other, and would 
find quite as much intelligence outside as inside their 
circle. Besides, there are charming people among 
them who would ornament any societyi but their ill- 
acted airs of * brief authmty ' quite spoil them, and 
make them, as I said, bores to themselTes and to 
those who would be their frienda. 

I will, in proof of what I say, relate a short anec- 
dote as to what occurred in the house of a friend of 
mine. 

This friend gare a yery large fimqr dress ball, at 
which two or three hundred people were present. 
The ball was in every way a success, but as the giver 
did not belong to the ' sacred circle,' the members of 
that body only condescended to go for a short time. 
I have no doubt (for there are lots of jolly people 
among them) that they would have liked to have 
stopped much longer, but it was not thought ' digni- 
fied.' So, after a short time, most of the * sacred 
circle ' sneaked away. One of them who had two 
charming daughters, devoted to dancing, not having 
noticed the departure of the great people till that 
moment, came hurriedly to my friend and said, * Good- 
night, I mtui jfo, every one is gone.' * Every one ? ' 
said my friend, * why, look at the rooms, there are at 
least two hundred people dancing and amusing them- 
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selves.' 'Yes, I see/ said the diplomat (he was 
rather a small <me)| ' but I mean Uie amfaaaaadoffB 
and their parties are gone, so I muMi go; but fer 
onoe, to please yon, 111 leave mj danghtera.' I 
believe my friend answered, 'Yon maj go to the d — L' 
This is a fact, and shows the nnfortnnate STslem that 
ruins to a great extent the sodabilitj of aode^ in 
Pera. 

Now it is tme that all these people are oaQed 
barons, counts, viscounts, &c., but mj fiieod bekoga 
to a right good family, and would have been more 
than the equal of many of them had they met in 
Paris, London, St. Petersburg, Berlin, or Vianna. 
The title of baron, &o., seems to me to be alwmya 
given to a diplomat ea>-offieuK However, barooa or 
no barons, the rule of exdusiveness laid down bj 
the ' sacred circle' at Constantinople is to be deplored, 
as it injures society sadly. Few large partiee are 
given now except those got up by the gr e at people. 
When an outsider sends out invitations ibr a bnD, 
or any other kind of rtunion^ the negotiations that go 
on between the swells as to whether they should patto- 
nise it or not are comical in the extreme. Shonld 
ever so slight an omission in the form of these inW* 
tations, or a mere accident in the delivsiy thereof, 
appear to them to touch their dignity, they will 
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probably all absent themselves in a bodji eren were it 
question of the marriage or the funeral of one of their 
oldest and most respectable acquaintances. Not being 
one of them, and not caring rery muck for artificial 
sodefyi I look on with groat amusement. Some one 
gare great oflbnce on a late occasion, while describing 
society in Pera, by suggesting that if there were a 
European court here things would be very different ; 
so they might. People would then find their level, 
as they do in other capitals. 

I feel vexy sorry for the members of the 'sacred 
circle.' Not only do they lose much now, but it will 
be awkward for them when they go back from whence 
they came. A short time ago I asked a very high 
and mighty personage if she did not fear the chango 
that must come when she lefl Constantinople. She 
answered with great frankness: 'I feel that most 
of what you say is correct| but before I came here 
I was vexy small fry ; now I know I am a swell, 
and mean to enjoy myself.* She .was like those 
reckless ones who cried : ' Let us eat and drink| for 
to-morrow we die.' I have seen a stand made by 
one or two of these mighty ones, an attempt to break 
down the system of pompous exdusiveness, but that 
attempt unfortunately failed. 

I must say that the foreign colonies in Pera are 
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much to blamOi for tliej worship witH all their minds 
and all their strength their diflforenft diiefii and 
cliiefloinesses, and human natore being waak, dso. 

Apart firom the ' sacred circle ' there is a nice little 
Rociety where people go in for enjoying themaelTcSy 
and succeed in doing so very comfortably ; but erein 
there, with some few exceptionS| there is that secret 
longing for one or two of the swells— eren a junior 
secretary of an embassy is looked upon as a desidera- 
tum. 

The Greeks keep rery much to themselres ; eo do 
the Armenians. The Turks are exceedingly fisod of 
going into society, but their domestic arrangemenle 
tend to prevent their entertaining. 

His Majesty the Sultan frequently inntes Euro* 
pexm ladies to his dinner parties, and those who have 
had that honour must hare thoroughly enjoyed the 
delicious music and the pleasant entertainments after 
dinner at the Palace of Tildia. I don*t see why Hie 
Imperial Majesty's example is not followed by some 
of his subjects ; perhaps we may yet come to thai 
by-and-by. 

In what I hare said about society in Ftea I hare 
not meant to be personal or oflensiTe in any way. 
My object has been to show np a rotten system 
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vherebj everybody soffen. I lutTe some remote - 
hope that things may change tor the better, esp&- 
dally a* one of the chief promoters of the system has 
now left CooBtantinople. 

If I bring these pages to a somevrluit abrupt 
oonelnsioa, it ia becooae I have lad the bad lack to 
get a chill ont shooting, and hare been somewhat 
seruMuly ill. However, I hare hope that there is 
' life in the old dog yet,* and that I may before long 
have some other adventares of a Bimilor desoription - 
to add to these ' anranushed sketehes ' of my life. 
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'TiiERB will be aome slight and meUncholj ■■titfao. 
tion to his sorrowing family, and his man/ fnfliid% in 
the knowledge of the fioct that Hobari P^sha, a ahort 
time before his death, had prepared for puUioatioii a 
memoir of his stirring life and adTentorea. Tlia <mUj 
fault, if fault there be, in this reeord, naj lie in tha 
circumstance that its readers maj think it too brieC At 
all events, we shall be told what Hobari had beeD about 
ever since the year 1836. It is certain that ba nmrmr 
was idle. Even before he had passed his ersmination for 
lieutenant, he had distinguished himself while serv i ng in 
the squadron told off to suppress the slave tfada in 
Brazilian waters : and in those days onr naval operationa 
against the Portuguese traders in " blackbirds " involve 
considerable peril to life and limb. 

'Eighteen years, however, elapsed before Oaptain 
Augustus Hobart was able to shot his guns in riew of 
the broadside of a European foe. He had previooal/ 
enjoyed two years' half -holiday at home ; that is to aaj, 
he had been appointed, as a reward for his ■arrioea in 
South America, to a lieutenancy on board the Bojal yacht^ 
the Victoria and Albert, then commanded by the Into 
Adolphus Fits-Olarenoa. Bat in the historioaUy 
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tool year 1854 there was serioua business to be done bj 
Lieutenant— now Commander— Hobart A diplomatio 
squabble between France and Bussia about the Holj 
Places in Palestine developed into an angry quarrel 
between the Emperor Nicholas, France^ and England. 
We went to war with Russia. A magnificent squadron 
of British first-rates was despatched to the Black Sea with 
the avowed object of destroying the Russian Fleets 
which had cliaracteristically annihilated the Turkish 
Fleet in the harbour of Sinope. We did not do much in 
the Black Sea beyond running the Tiger on shore, where 
her crew were captured by the Muscovites. We bom* 
barded Odessa perfunctorily, and precisely in that portion 
of the city where our shot and shell could do the least 
harm. We did not destroy the Russian Fleeti for the 
sufficing reason that the Russian Commander-in-Chief 
sank all his three-deckers full fathom five in the harbour 
of Sebastopol. 

'In the Baltic, however, there was a little more 
fighting to show for the many millions sterling wrung 
from the British taxpayer. To the coasts of Finland 
was sent a splendid Armada, commanded by one of the 
bravest seamen that ever adorned the glorious muster- 
roll of the Royal Navy of England, Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier. Under his orders was Captain Augustus 
Hobart, in command of Her Majesty's ship Driver, 
*' Lads, sharpen your cutlasses I '' thus began the memor* 
able manifesto addressed by the hero of St Jean d'Acre 
to the gallant tars. The Baltic fieet was to do wonders. 
The lads, with their cutlasses very well sharpened, went 
aboard the Russian war-ships before Cronstadti stormed 
the seven forts which guard the entrance to that harbour, 
and sailed up the Neva even to St Petersburg itsell It 
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is true that oro the war waa over a apj infonned Lofd 
Augustus Loftus, then Her Majes^s Ambaoador at 
Berlin, that a certain channel or waterwajr existed 
unguarded bj anj fort at all, bj which a British flotilla 
with muffled oars could have got quictlj into the Keva 
without taking the trouble to destroy the Russian fleet 
or to blow the seven forts of Cronstadt into theair. The 
revelations of the spy went for nothing ; and, after the 
cutlasses of the lads in blue-jackets had been sharpened 
to a razor-like degree of keenness, those bladesi for aome 
occult reason, were not allowed to cut deep enough ; the 
only cutting— and running into the bargain — being done 
by the Russian fleet, which, safely ensooncod in the 
harbour of Cronstadt, defied us from behind the walls 
of fortresses which we did not care to bombard. Stillt 
the Baltic ficot was not wholly idle. There was eonse 
' fighting and some advantage gained over the T^ift— ?ans 
at Helsingfors, at Arbo, and notably at Bomarsnnd. In 
all those engagements Commander Hobart distinguished 
himself — so brilliantly, indeed, as to be named with hi^ 
approval in official despatches. 

'Soldiers in peace, Bacon has remarked, are like 
chimneys in summer. Hobart seemed resolved that the 
aphorism quoted by Francis of Verulam should not he 
verified in the case of sailors. The fire of tlie Earl of 
Buckinghamshire's son was always alight, and ho became^ 
d uring the great Civil War in America the boldest of block- 
ado- runners. When tlie Confederacy collapsed Uobart^ 
by this time a Post- Captain, received overtures of employ- 
mont from tlie Turkisli Government, and in 1868 he wae 
appointed, as Admiral Slode had been before him, to n 
high command in the Ottoman Navy. It was a carioee 
illustration of the various turns of (ate hers below to find 
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In 1869 tho Saltan, tlis ComnMnder of tbe Edthful. 
■ending tli« GiM>ur Hobcrt Puha, (hs snt SeoMh ' 
blookftde-numer, to tlia laUnd of Crato to put down 
Mockado-numing on tha put A the intanaelj pntriolio 
but oocanonailj tnraUewmo Oreeka, Hobut vm 
«ntm>tod with nnlimited powen, uid he MXXHnpluhed 
his miMioa with w mnoh vigour wid with k lnu«h fkiU 
as to iamre the good graces cf the Porto, and be soon 
rose to be Inspeotor-Qenenl of the Imperial Ottoman 
KftT^, Althou^ his name was noccwarily erased from 
the list of the BotkI "Sivrj wlion ho definite); threw in 
his lot with the Bultan on the breaking out of tbo Turko- 
Bnsnan war, all EngUsh admiren of pluck and daring 
vere glad to leam at a oomparativd; recent period that 
the Honourable Angustas Charles Hobart Hampden hod 
been reinstated bj Rojral oonunand in his rank In ths 
.BriUah NaT^, 

* It was the good fortune of the dlstiDgnished mari* 
time oommaoder just deeeoaed, to win golden opinions 
fitom all sorts of peoples, and his name and prowess will 
boss oordiallj remembemd in his native land, and in the 
Southern States of America, as on the shores of the 
Bosphoms and the Golden Hmu 

'A thorough Englishman at hoart, he was none 
the less a fervent philo-Turk in politics and ooaviotions, 
and latterlf devoted bis talents and his life to the 
defence of the integritj of the Ottoman Empire, As 
ready with bis pen as with his sword, he was a clear, 
trenchant, vigorous writor, and eould talk on paper as 
fluently and as eogently about ironclads and torpedoes 
as about the wrongs of the natives of LasJsUn, the 
necessity of upholding the integri^ of the Turkish 
Emiure, and of eiroumventing the dark and orooked 
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wilea of Bussian diplomocj. Altogothar Augustus 
Charles Hobart was a romarkable man— bluffy bold, 
dashing, and somewhat dogged. There was in his com- 
position something of the medixcval " condottiere»* and a 
good deal more of that Dugald Dalgettj whom Scott 
drew. Gustavus Adolphus would hare made much of 
Hobart ; the groat Czarina, Catherine IL, would hare 
appointed him Commander-in-Chief of her fleets and 
covered him with honours, eren as she did her Scotch 
Admiral Gleig, and that other jet more famous sea-dog. 
king of corsairs, Paul Jonea It would be uigust to 
sneer at Hobart as a mercenary. His was no mors a 
hired sword than were the blades of Schombecg and 
Berwick, of Maurice de Baxe and Eugene ol SaTOj. 
When there was fighting to be done Hobart liked to bo 
in it — that ii alL Of the fearless, dashing^ adTenturous 
Englishman, readj to go anywhere and do anything, 
Hobart was a brilliantly representative type. Originally 
endowed with a most vigorous physique^ his coostitataon 
became sapped at last by long years of hardship and 
fatigue incident to the vicissitudes of a daring, adventa- 
reus career. He left Constantinople on leave of sbseoce 
some months ago to recruit his shattered health, and tpmkt 
several weokt at the Biviera. But it would seem that 
ho experienced little relief from the delicious dimata of 
tlie South of France, and it was on his homeward 
journey to Constantinople that this Iwave and upright 
British worthy breathed his last The immediate caoaa 
of his death was, it ii stated, an aflfection ol the hearty a 
term covering a vast extent of unexplored ground* It 
would be nearer the truth to say that the frasso of 
Augustus Charles Hobart was literally worn oat hf 
travel and exposure and hard work of every kind which 
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had been hii lot, with but brief intervali of repoie, erer 
■inoa the day, in the year 1836| when aa a boj of 
thirteen he joined the Navy aa a midahipman.* 

It will be gratifying to Engliahmen to know that 
their diatinguiahed oountryman received at hia burial all 
the honoura due to hia high atation and noble qualiUea. 
Such a ooncourae of people of all ranka and nations had 
never been aeen at any public ceremony on the Boaphorua 
aa that which, on July 24| accompanied the remaina of 
Hobart Fk^ha to their laat resting place in the Engliah 
cemeteiy at Scutari, not fitr from the apot where a tall 
granite obeliak records the brave deeda and glorioua 
death of thoae heroea . who periahed in the Crimean 
War. 
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of adYeoiare of the most rarliiblair sort, eo tbat,'i^Ma flraa tba «a)*t al 
work as an authentic bloerapbT of tks srsatest of ABtrleaa Mval eaaaoftrf 
the book I* one of sorpasf Inff intereat, contldArr4 aMfalj aa a aaffraileo of 
rait and dangsroae aatarprlaae aad baroto achlavasaola^*^— Jtaf Vkv* Wm 
iVff. 

FARTHEST NORTH; Oa, THE LIFE AND XXFL0RAT1OX8 
OF LIEUTENANT JAMES BOOTH LOCKWOOO. OF TBB 
GREELT ARCnC EXFEDITIOK. With PMnH, B^ and 
IraUona. Bjr Cbablu Lajtmaii. SbmII Ifa*. CloCh| $lJft. 

Now York : D. APPLETON 4 CO^ 1, t, A • 
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AUTOBIOGRAPBT OF WILX.IAU U. SEWARD (1801- 

S«M>, WITS A LATER NEHOIR &Y HIS SOX. FREDERICK 

W. 8BWABD, LATE ASSBTAKT SECItETAHr OF STATE. 

Clatb, t4.IB; ibecp, tS.U; bdf toriMj, te.SK; full lurkc;, |B.2a. 

nOirSWAI.L JACKSON I A UIL1TART BIOGItAFOT. 0/ 
Jwa E>ru Ceoia, formerlj of OeDenl Stutn's SuD. With >» 
. Appouili, coDUlnlng F«non»l IteIllillIlccncc^ and ft Full Account 
of tlM CtreotODtea ttePdlng tha UnreUing of Folcy'i StiLtuo, includ* 
log tlM Ontlon br UoiM D. Ho8^ D. D., b; I^c*- J- William Jocoa, 
. I D. D., aalbor of " Anonal Benlidteencci of OcDCral Leo." With 
Uipa, FOrtnlU, ud ft Tlt« of Vida;'! Slatu«. Sto. Cloih,t3.fiO; 
■bMp,»4.<W. 

THE UFK OF GElTERAIi ALBERT SIDNEV JOHN. 
STOir« Bj hli Son, ColMiel Wilua¥ rwmoK JouBnoM. 1 Urga 
BTaTd.,)T4 pages. With Hi,pa, ■ Ono Fortnlt m Stod, «iid 8 fidk 
P>g« Uliutntiou. Cloth, ^00; •bcop.ta.OO; half tuik(ir,t1.00. 

DBSTBCCTIOir AND RECONSTRUCTION t PERSOIfAL 
EXPERIENCES OF TDE LATE WAR. Bj Ricniu Tatum, 
UgBtaunt-Oaicnl In Ihg Oonfodenlo Armj. Bra Cloth, tS.00, 

PERSONAL REHINISCENCES, ANECDOTES, AND LETTERS 
. or GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. Bj Rot. J. WiuuM JoHia 
(formerlj Chaplain In Qtncral Leo'* Annj), IllnitnUd with Stool 
tDd Wood EograTinga. tm, doth, %»M; abocp, KJtOl tuOf 
monceo^ tJf.60; morocco, (T. SO. 

FOUR TEARS WITH GENERAL LEE I BEINO A StTM< 
HART OF TBE UORE lUPOBTANT EVENTS TOCCBINO 
TOE CAREER OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE, IN TOE WAR 
BETWEEN THE STATES; TOOETnER WHO AN AUTHOR- 
ITATITB BTATEUENT OF THE STRENGTH OF TDE AEUT 
WHICH HE COliUANDED IN THE FIELO. B7 Wuna H. 
Tavloi, of hla SUff, and lato Adjutant-Ooncrnl of tho Amj of 
Korthcra Tlrglnb. Sro. Cloth, ILOO. 
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UFE OF GENERAL ROBERT E« LEE. Qf Jom 

Coou. Illustrated with Portndu on Steel, Mftpi^ tad Wood 
graTiogi. 8?o. Cloth, extra, %M0\ fbeep, |d.O0l. 

A BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM CULLElf BRYAIfT. 

WITO RXTRACTS FROM HIS PRIVATS OORRfiSPOKOSXCB. 
B/ Paskx GoDwiir. With Two Portraitt on Bieel one tnm a 
Painting bj Morse, taken in 1820, and one ffoa a PhoiQigmph, 
ukcn iu 1878. t Tola. Square 8to. (Unifenn with Memorial 
Editiona of Proae Writings and Poetieal Worfca.) Ooch, gOc lep^ 
$6.00. 
ConUlnln^ a Hill Arcount, 



lount, from •atboatto MwrMa, of tkt potC*» n 
hU bojhood amonir tbe Uaoinnaira hilU ; of hit early poeoM: oC Ma urn yoaiC 
life us a coantry lawyer; of ol* looff editorial caraor la Now Yafk: of MalaStt 
couFfo with cootemportriM ; of hU trareto abroad sad at kooM; of fh« orlcla of 
many of hU poems; of bU poUiical oplnioae; of Ma •poo^M and adfdiooaeai 
aod of ibe boaor* be reoetred. 

RALPH WALDO EHERSOir: POET AND PQILOeOPIIKB. 
B/ A H. GcEaxBiT. (Published l^ arrangeaenl with Msis 
Uoughton, MiflSin 4 Co., publaahera of tbe ceaplete ediiione of 
Emcrson*s Works.) A eoinpanion rolmne to *Cbr^: hie Lif% hie 
Books, his Theories." 18ino. Pkper, 40 eenta ; doth, ti 



THE 8TORY OF MY LIFE. By the ku J. Mauoh Sim, V. a 

Edited bj hU Son, H. Masjoii Simi, M. D. Iteo. QeChi %kML 

Under the simple title of **The Story of my LIfli** Dr. 8iaia has la the «Mal 
flUIn^ terms narrated tbe orlaia aad mwtb of tboat acbtiossnata la en m i | 
which >y the c«neral Jmlirmcnt of eoilfbt^nod Boa bare stsaiaed Mmaalka 
bcnef/ictor of bis race. Tbe accoaat of Dr. 8laM*s eaify sUiVile is of me ^m^ 
e»i Interest. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF FITZ-GREENB UALLBCK. 

£ilii4?d by Jayn GaiNT WiLaoif. Two Steel Eogrsfincii Cnifofm 
with nallcck*s Pooma. 18mo. Cloth, gUl top, fSJO; half nali; 
extra, $1.60; morocco, $6.00. 

Tax Sakx. Largo-paper Edition. lUostratod. Cloth, flOlOO; 
antique, $16. 
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UFE AMD CORRESPONDEIfCB OF THEODORB 

PARKKR, ULVISTBR OF THE TWENTT-EIOBTa -OOH- 
GIlBaATIOlfAL S0CIST7, BOBTOH. BrJwtWnM. Pwtedt 
Mid Engnrinp. I krgf nb. Bn. Oatb^ N-00) k*U c*l^ 
«tini,|S.OO. 

THB UFE, CORRESFOHDEXCE, AND WRITINGS OF 
ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. D; JoiiH R. 0. Qasiabd. Sto. 
Uoraooo,KSO. 

UnTERS OF UFE. B7 Nn. L. 11. Eiooorjict. ISidd. Cloth, 
|l.Hj iMlf c>U, eitn, HOO. 

UTERATVRE Ilf LETTERS | OR, UAXN'EHS. ART, CRITI- 

CISU, BIOGRAPHY, HlffTORT, AKD UORALS ILLUSTRATED 

IK TSB CORRXSFONDEKCB Of EUIXEXT PEItSOh'B. Edited 

b; J*MM F. Bournni, LL. D. ISma Cloth, (1.00; hiif nir, 

t4.B0. 

**Tb« MiTtei at plcimn and Inalncllcin to bs ftwDd In Ibe prlT*l« tor- 

napODdmica of •nlom pttMini hiTs nenr bKa (UUj expUlnoet; moch leu 

biT* tli«r bnn nDdorrd Mcculbl* to Ibi bulk of tba ra*dlu|t pattlio. Oir lu>- 

KCMtrt alwoni]* in lalKn whieh contatn lbs BiMt tItM ptcturn of miniwra, Mtd 

Ua moat rklthftU and alrlklnn: dellnnMaoa or ehaiaclar, which aro Ihll oT wit, 

wladom, ftaej, uaTil knowMs*, sobta airi ploai awllaut."— SmpMjVaM 

iyvtaM^ 

JOHN . KEE9E, WIT AlTD LITTERATEUR. A BIO- 
GRAPHICAL UEHOia B7 WiuuK L. Enn. SmaU 4ta, 
Clolh, etlt lop, %\M. 

Jobs KwM wu ( popster book«Mllon«ar of ITawTeik Iblrlyreiii tfOi 
' wboa* wlitldaDU irsr* tha tmrn talk. "If JobD Kaeas ahoDld qnlt Iha *bO> 
Uautr bsalDCM, I aboiiM dla of tniwl." •zctelmad oh of hla admlran. Hr. 
EsMS vat kaovD to all tht llltrvr pcaple at tladar, and the** uenolra eoa- - 
lala mnlplacaBCaa and anecdotn at lltatarrelKtu is Maw Ynifc a i.iiisiilh« 
B|a Uat wUI bi *alB«l br Itew wba Ilk* flaoCM at put local ooDdltiosk 

LIFE or JAHES W. GBIIIE8. Br W, Bum. Bre. Clatb, 

ti.sa 

LIFE OF EDWARD LITIIfGSTOir, B7 a E. Erar. Whli 
an brtrodaotioB b; Onui Jltamm. Portnlt, a**. Clal^ ' 
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•Da incKi«nM lo ma unm or um o«^Mium or \mm mtm mwt. 
% plon««r oMMt of Bjr lift ; wbooovor, tiaM my anivsl la 
Ml • party of ImmUrrABtft, wilk Ibclr oz*leMMi Mi vkbo-»^ 
«rn excited, here Yell jo«Bger, Md VM 9m ^kmmmmm/i aw 



BIOGRAPHY. 

THE LIFE OF SAHVEI. F. B. XORSB, IKVSKTOS OF 
THE RECORDING TELBGRAPIL By a L YmME. fliatcrrtti 
\irith 8ted PUtct and Wood EngraTiagi. •?«. CloCk| $*.00; 
fheop, 16.00; half moroocO| I7.A0; nofoooo^ $10lO0l 

LIFE OF EMMA WILLARD. By Jom Utt^ LL. a Wkk 

two PortraiU on StcoL I2iiio. OoUt, flOa 

RECOLLECTIONS AND OPINIONS OF AN OLD PI. 
ONEER* By P. H. BvaviTT, Ural OovoiMr of tko Stoio of 

C4Ufomia. 12mo. Cloth, $1.76. 

Mr. Bomctt** life bat been MX of Ttried tiperieaea. aad tiM raoofd . 
rcador back prior to the discovery of gold la Ckllft»raU, aad Itada kla 
BDADy adTeaturee and incidenta to tbe time of tlie beftaalafaf ib# lato \ 

**IbavebeeBa 
fomia, I have aeeo 
wa^^oDM, I bave bcrn 
to inaki aaotbcff trlp.**»21« iiuMor. 

LIFE OF JOHN RANDOLPH, OF ROANOKB. By 

nuoB II. Gaalamii. Portraila. Two voliuaot bi ooc tfo^ Clocks 

t2.00. 

ELIIIU BURRITT t A MEMORIAL TOLUNKi OOXTAIKIXO A 
SKETCU OF UIS LIFE AND LABORa Willi StlooUoM twrnm 
hia Writlngi and Lecturca, and EstracU from bit Privalo Jowih 
io Europo and America. Editod by CaABUi Noomn^ A. M. 
12ma Clotb, %\ 70. 

THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF DR« LBWIS 
F. LINN. FOR TEX YEARS A SENATOR OF TIIE DXITBI) 
STATES ,FROII THE STATE OF MISSOURL ByaALmaiid 
N. Samokkt. With Portrait. 8?o. Cloth, tt.Oa 

OUTLINE OF THE PUBLIC LIFE AND SERVICSS 
OF THOMAS F. BAYARD, SENATOR OF TOE UXITKO 

STATES FROM THE STATS OF DELAWARE* lM»-ISiO 
With Eitracu from hia Spcocbci and tho Debotea of OoofreHL By 
EowAao SriKOiB. 12mo. Paper, 60 contt; doCb, $1 Oa 
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BSRATS Ain> SPEECHES QV JEBBUIAn 8. BLACK. 

WITB A BIOORAPmCAL SKETCIL Bjr CSAirXDir S. BiMt. 
WltfaaPartntiMSieeL Bra. Cleth, tS.lS. 

MFE AND tETTERS OF EltlORV UPTON, COLONEI, 

OK THE FOUKTU ItKGlllliXT OK ARTILLKRY, AXD HREVET 

UAJOIt-GENKItAL U. & ARUY. Dj Piter &. Uiciiik, PrDfcMor 

IT. S. Mlliurj Aiidemj, Wlih tn Introductioii 1>7 J*uca IIuihisoh 

WitiON, Ute D. a A. Wlib rortrtiu. Svo. Clolh, JS.OO. 

"TIi« iQhJoclnr lb« ratlawlni; msmolr «•• wMolj knora bj npnUllon In Iha 

nlUurir pnti'MloD, ind Iha (lory of hit llhi vmld. it Iwt lo inUliarr re«<i, ti*n 

been (Disuer or pipilni-liiinTil. TtaelnglcclrcBniuncraarhUilMDiiMnisit 

to rtonuDd lome ciiiltiutfoa In hsnnoDr oi'li bl* •tlAbllrlxd npauttno >nd 

ItioBiih conidoui of hla iiwo d*ar<eiKle*, nndrrtuok rhe (aik of comnlllnE > 
hilcr record of dencral Dpton'! XUt far bla fuillr Ud iDincdUtB petiouil 
friaud •."—/>(>»■ Pri/aai. 

' LIFR AND LETTERS OP THOMAS GOLD APPLE. 

TON. Pivpaird by Sus«ii IIili. Willi a rurlmlt. ISmo. 
. Cloib, gilt top, tI.7S. 

Mr.T. O. Appl«ton, tt li DPcdlfH le ht.w**«(I1 knoirn In locUl «id Hlanrj 
Cirdea In Rnropo ind America, and dl'lfnEU laded » nog of the beat nniTrraa- 
tlonilliti nf Uieday. The prcii-ni workrnnalata tit% bloBfapblci] akoteh, ariat' 
Uoufran bta lettcn, uid aoma ■ccnint or kladUTan&tJniniai*. 

LOUIS PAiTTEURi HIS LIFR AND LABOna Bjr bli Bok-iii. 
Law. Tranatated from tha French bj Ladj Cudi> Huiitnut, 
With an lolroducihni b; Frofcaaar Ttkoall. IIsm. doth, ILSS. 

"Sine* tba flitt alodka of U. Pialnr on Ddecnlitr dlanjinBeliy, doira to ' 
hi* noft rtcont tDTeatlpillona on bjitrophohla. on Tirulont diaeua*, and do tb« 
amSelal tnlturea of IIiInk cnntaeia, iho anibor of tli«>* mrm hia bean abla. U ' 
BOt to wllneaa all, at leaat to follow in lla principal dOTefapawBla, tkli BBlnloi- 
fliptod aerlea of aclentldc conqneila.*'— ^Vnn Ma Prtfact. 

"A rrenrd Id vhich tha reritka of adaoMaraaidowed Wllb Ibolnlantt Ot 
raaiaoc*."— Proftiaaot Tthoiu. 

UEHOIRB of NAPOLEON t HIS COVRT AND FAMILT. By 
tbc DudicM p'ADBititTE* (lUdwne Junot). I roll, llmot Cloth, 
•3.00. 

Till* hmk iDpnllm RiAnj nhiahle and Inlvrrattn^ detail* naprrtlnt tha 
Rnanand Famrjof Kapaleoa, whldi an thand in no other work. Theaaibor'a 
opportnallie* for r>b«atral1fln werv cxccileni and lonj; conilnned, and alia baa 
aiallrd taenelt of then ao •mctnalli' aa lo pmani aa wllh a Terr llnlj, rnler. 
tilnlnr. and rradabin bnnk, a* well a> to iopplj loportint Dilerialt for fBturo 
UalutUna and bl<-gnpbara. 
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